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Legislative  recap 

Arts  and  culture  were  deeply  involved  in  issues  put  before  the  1998-99 
legislature.  Below  is  a  final  recap. 

Cultural  Trust:  The  Cultural  Trust  remains  intact.  However,  one  half 
($3.9  million)  of  the  $7.75  million  corpus  of  the  Cultural  Trust  was  used  to 
purchase  Virginia  and  Nevada  Cities  through  HB5.  The  other  half  of  the  price 
for  Virginia  and  Nevada  Cities  was  covered  by  the  bonding  proposal  initiated 
by  the  Montana  Cultural  Advocacy  in  HB14. 

As  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  corpus  of  the  Trust:  In  the  past,  .63%  of  the 
state's  coal  tax  (roughly  $250,000  annually)  went  directly  to  the  corpus  of  the 
Cultural  Trust  to  continue  to  build  the  size  of  the  Trust.  In  FY98-99,  that 
$250,000  will  go  toward  the  Virginia  City  purchase.  Beginning  in  FY2000, 
that  $250,000  is  designated  to  go  to  the  Cultural  Trust  corpus  once  again, 

1998-99  Cultural  Tiust  Grants:  The  legislature  approved  $1.1  million  in 
grant  funding  in  HB9  for  the  C&A  grants,  as  passed  by  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  funding  for  these  grants  will  come  from  a  combination  of  Cultural 
Trust  interest  and,  for  the  1998-99  biennium,  an  additional  revenue  stream 
from  the  coal  tax.  The  amendment  that  would  have  restricted  all  C&A  and 
MAC  funding  to  projects  “suitable  for  audiences  of  all  ages”  was  removed  in 
the  Senate. 


Continued  on  page  2 


The  Montana  Arts  CounciPs  Administration  vs.  Grants  Ratio 


by  Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 

During  the  past  several  months,  discussion  has  ensued  regarding  the  Arts  Council’s 
administrative  budget  as  compared  to  our  grants  budget.  Below  is  an  analysis: 

Budget  Analysis  FY96  Actual  f=Y98  Legislative  Budget 

Grants  58%*  69%* 

Services  20%  17% 

Special  Projects  8%  2% 

Administration  14%  12% 

'Each  year  includes  half  of  the  Cultural  Trust  grants  appropriated  for  that 
biennium  in  order  to  accurately  analyze  grant  funding  and  not  skew  one  year 
or  the  other. 

Does  the  agency  do  more  than  administer  grants? 

Yes.  Service  has  always  been  a  high  priority  for  the  agency,  based  on  the  needs 
expressed  by  the  Montana  public.  Montanans  have  told  the  Arts  Council  that  arts  funding 


is  important.  But  Montanans  also  want  to  excel  using  their  own  capabilities. 
Providing  them  with  information,  technical  assistance  and  the  tools  they  need 
and  request  is  of  enormous  value  to  them. 

These  tools  are  so  important  that  “Service  to  the  Field”  was  ranked  as  one 
of  the  top  priorities  the  agency  should  address  in  the  future  by  the  hundreds  of 
Montanans  involved  in  the  agency’s  Strategic  Planning  process.  Furthermore, 
the  agency  staff  was  ranked  by  these  individuals  as  one  of  the  agency’s  top 
strengths,  as  well. 

Is  every  thing  that  is  not  a  “grant”  therefore  “administration”? 

No.  See  the  list  of  services  and  special  projects  on  page  2. 


Continued  on  page  2 


N6W  mac  m6nib6rS*  Connie  Clarke  and  Robert  Morrison 


Two  new  members  were  appointed 
to  the  Montana  Arts  Council  in 
February.  Gov.  Marc  Racicot  named 
Connie  G.  Clarke  of  Miles  City  and 
Robert  Clifton  Morrison  of  Billings  to 
replace  outgoing  Council  members 
James  M.  Haughey  of  Billings  and 
Beth  Collier  of  Shelby. 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  executive 
director  of  MAC,  expressed  “tremen¬ 
dous  thanks”  to  Haughey  and  Collier 
for  their  service  to  the  Arts  Council. 

She  noted  that  as  a  state  legislator, 

Haughey  authored  the  founding 
legislation  for  the  agency.  Fishbaugh 
also  welcomed  the  newcomers  to 
MAC.  Both  will  serve  five  year  terms. 

Clarke  has  a  long  history  of  public  service,  including 
stints  with  the  city  council  in  Miles  City,  the  Fort  Peck 
Fine  Arts  Council  and  a  local  chapter  of  Habitat  for 
Humanity.  She’s  held  leadership  positions  in  Kiwanis, 
her  church  and  political  party  and  been  involved  with  tax 
reform  efforts  and  economic  development  for  many 
years.  She  also  served  as  member  at  large  with  the 
Montana  Board  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  from  1991- 
1995. 

Clarke  currently  has  her  own  business,  Presentations 
Plus,  which  offers  training  in  customer  service  and 
human  resources.  Under  those  auspices,  she’s  planning  a 


summer  seminar  titled,  “For  Women  Only: 
How  to  Turn  the  Girl  in  the  Office  into  a 
Professional  Woman”. 

Clients  for  her  customer-service  training 
program  include  the  tourism  department  of 
the  Montana  Department  of  Commerce, 
medical  facilities  and  other  private  busi¬ 
nesses  in  a  five-state  area. 

While  her  vocationtil  background  has 
included  work  in  a 
number  of  retail,  service 
and  professional  occupa¬ 
tions,  she’s  specialized 
in  the  property  and 
casualty  insurance 
industry.  Although  she 
still  holds  an  agent’s  license,  Clarke  now 
conducts  training  sessions  for  national 
and  state  insurance-educational  groups. 

She  and  husband  Tom  own  a  cabin  at 
Fort  Peck  Lake,  where  Clark  has  served 
on  the  Fort  Peck  Fine  Arts  Council  and 
appeared  in  their  production  of  “The 
Music  Man”.  She’s  also  performed  in 
two  musicals  with  the  Miles  City  Barn 
Players  and  has  sung  in  and  directed 
church  choirs  and  community  choral  groups. 

Taking  his  second  turn  at  the  Arts  Council  is  Robert 
Clifton  Morrison,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Art  at  Rocky 


Mountain  College  in  Billings.  The  painter,  calligrapher 
and  teacher  also  served  on  MAC  from  1977-1982. 

The  Billings  native  is  a  graduate  of  Carleton  College 
and  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  He  studied  Scandina¬ 
vian  art  at  the  International  College  in  Copenhagen  and 
the  University  of  Oslo;  learned  medieval  calligraphy  at 
Oxford  University  in  England;  and  was  an  artist-in¬ 
residence  in  Denmark. 

He  created  a  Bicentennial  Mural  for  the  Yellowstone 
County  Courthouse  in  1976;  other  murals  were  commis¬ 
sioned  for  buildings  in  Lucerne,  Wyo.,  and 
Helena.  He’s  participated  in  invitational 
exhibits  and  had  one-man  shows  at  a  host  of 
Montana  museums  and  galleries.  His  work 
was  featured  in  the  “Spirit  of  Modernism” 
exhibit,  curated  by  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art  and  subsequently  shown 
throughout  Montana. 

Morrison’s  prints  and  paintings  have  also 
appeared  at  galleries  in  London,  Eugene, 

Ore.,  and  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  and  are  part  of 
many  private  and  public  collections  in  the 
United  States,  England,  Denmark  and 
Norway. 

The  artist  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
Yellowstone  Calligraphers’  Guild  and  the 
Stillwater  Society.  He’s  also  the  proprietor  of  Woodcutter 
Press,  a  fine-printing  business,  and  belongs  to  several 
professional  organizations. 


Connie  G.  Clarke 


Robert  Clifton  Morrison 
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Bison  benefit 
from  art  saie 

“One  People 
One  Nation”  -  a 
new  Montana 
nonprofit  organi¬ 
zation  -  wili  host 
a  major  art  exhibit 
and  sale  at  the 
Emerson  Cultural 
Center  in 
Bozeman, 

Aug.  8-30. 

Thirty  percent 
of  all  sales  will  go 
toward  the  goal  of 
reestablishing 
bison  herds  on 
Native  American 
lands  throughout 
Montana.  Funds 
are  needed  for 
transportation 
and  possible 
purchase  of 
buffalo,  as  well  as 
Brucellosis 
vaccines  and 
general  care. 

Titled  “T  ribute 
to  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  Buffalo,” 
the  show  will 
feature  works  by 
a  host  of  artists, 
including  Ernie 
Pepion,  Jessica 
Zemsky,  Jack 
Hines,  Pat 
Mathieson, 

Nancy  Glazier, 
Bruce  Contway 
and  Sam  English. 

Gloria  Wells- 
Nortin,  a  Native 
American  artist 
and  Bozeman 
gallery  owner,  is 
spearheading  the 
movement  to 
bring  buffaio  back 
to  native  iands. 
Over  the  past 
three  years,  she’s 
worked  with  the 
Department  of 
Livestock  to 
establish  a 
network  of 
Individuals  and 
organizations 
across  the  state 
to  see  that  meat 
from  buffalo  killed 
outside  the 
boundaries  of 
Yellowstone  Park 
is  put  to  good 
use. 

The  exhibit 
opens  with  a 
reception  at  6 
p.m.  Aug.  8. 


Ami ’s  Addendum 

Arlynn  Fishbaugh,  Executive  Director 


(Continued  from  page  1) 

Is  providing  grant  funding  the  only 
priority  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council? 

No.  Hundreds  of  Montanans  were  heavily 
involved  in  helping  shape  the  agency's  priori¬ 
ties  for  the  future  when  they  participated  in  the 
1996-99  Strategic  Planning  process.  Five 
priorities  set  by  Montanans  at  that  time  were: 

•  Funding  for  Arts  Organizations  and 

Individual  Artists. 

•  Building  Public  Awareness  for  the  Arts; 

•  Arts  Education; 

•  Providing  Services  to  the  Field; 

•  Providing  Support  for  Artists;  and 
Here  are  some  of  the  Arts  Council's  FY96 

special  projects: 

•  ArtistSearch  Newsletter 

•  The  Rural  Arts  Specialist  program 

•  Computer  technical  assistance  for  arts 

organizations  in  Montana 

•  Folk  Arts  documentation  and  exhibit 

•  Travel  for  artists'  arts  education  program 

training  session 

•  Travel  assistance  and  honoraria  for 

Montanans  participating  in  conferences 

•  Genesis  arts  education  co-sponsorship 

•  Art  Beyond  Boundaries  conference  co¬ 

sponsorship 

Here  are  services  the  agency  provides: 

•  Clearinghouse  for  all  arts  information 

statewide 

•  Lists  and  facts/figures  re:  Montana  artists 

and  organizations 

•  Arts  education  services  for  educators, 

artists  and  communities 

•  Folk  Arts  traditional  arts  program 

•  Grant-writing  assistance 

•  Budget  development  assistance 

•  Cultural  Congress  and  Rural  Arts  Roundup 

conferences  (in  the  past) 

•  Statewide  promotion  efforts,  such  as  the 

Cultural  Treasures  Museum  and  Gallery 
Guide 

•  Non-profit  establishment  assistance 

•  Connecting  Montanans  to  others  in-  and 

out-of-state  who  can  be  of  assistance 


Why  is  there  such  a  difference  between 
the  percentage  of  funding  to  grants  in  FY96 
and  FY98? 

FY96  is  an  aberration  because  of  the  low 
earnings  of  the  Cultural  Trust  during  that 
period.  Cultural  Trust  grants  were  50%  below 
those  in  prior  and  future  biennia. 

How  does  the  Arts  Council  determine  its 
priorities  for  budgetary  purposes? 

In  concert  with  the  Montanans  this  agency 
serves.  We  have  been  very  diligent  about 
involving  people,  asking  them  to  help  guide  our 
future  through  our  public  planning  process.  We 
undertook  the  Cultural  Congress  in  1994,  the 
Statewide  Conversations  on  the  Arts  and 
several  other  later  statewide  surveys  in  order  to 
create  the  agency’s  1996-99  Strategic  Plan  and 
subsequent  update  in  October  of  1995.  The 
update  done  that  fall  was  used  as  a  tool  to  deal 
with  the  major  federal  funding  cuts  the  agency 
took  in  FY97. 

As  a  result  of  that  process,  we  reduced  the 
staff  by  40%  in  FY97  (from  1 1  people  to  7)  in 
order  to  try  to  maintain  our  agency  grant 
programs  to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  We 
reduced  the  number  of  programs,  and  began 
serious  streamlining,  which  continues  to  date. 
The  Arts  Council  will  be  updating  program 
priorities  for  FY98-99  this  summer  and  fall, 
and  we  look  forward  to  involving  the  Montana 
public  in  this  process  once  again. 

We  are  here  to  serve  the  state,  and  remain 
very  sensitive  in  our  desire  to  move  the  arts 
field  forward  in  a  positive,  constructive  and 
professional  way  while  at  the  same  time 
making  sure  that  leadership  is  done  in  concert 
with  our  constituents  and  those  we  serve. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  comments, 
please  don't  hesitate  to  share  them  with  us. 

Deepest  thanks.  To  close  this  column  I  want  to 
extend  a  heartfelt  thank  you  to  the  hundreds  of 
people  who  expressed  their  support  to  this  agency 
and  our  staff  in  recent  months.  Your  support  and 
kindnesses  are  deeply  appreciated,  and  each  was  of 
great  significance  to  us  all  here.  Words  cannot 
express  the  impact  your  messages  had. 


Recap 


(cont.  from  page  1) 


HB456  to  Eliminate  All  Arts  Funding  in 
the  State:  This  bill  died  in  committee. 

Arts  Council  Budget:  The  legislature 
approved  $190,000  of  the  $712,000  requested 
by  the  Governor  for  new  general  fund  for  the 
agency  in  the  two-year  1998-99  biennium.  That 
$190,000  consists  of  two  elements:  $100,000 
to  match  the  agency’s  NEA  grant  of  $99,951 
for  a  “Making  Arts  Central  to  the  Community” 
rural  re-grant  program.  This  program  will  be 
launched  later  this  year,  with  the  balance  to  be 
used  in  restoring  the  Technical  Assistance  staff 
position  and  other  service  elements  for  the 
agency  and  our  constituents. 

An  amendment  requiring  the  agency  to 
spend  75%  of  the  agency’s  budget  in  HB2  on 
grants  was  also  removed  by  the  Senate.  This 
amendment  would  have  forced  the  agency  to 
eliminate  all  but  three  staff  positions  and 
virtually  all  services  because  Cultural  Trust 
grants  are  not  included  in  HB2;  they  are 
included  in  HB9. 

The  overall  FY98-99  budget  for  the  agency 
is  fueled  heavily  through  federal  dollars.  That 
funding  for  the  agency’s  Basic  Operating  Grant 
in  FY98  will  be  approximately  the  same  as 
FY97.  The  Council  will  be  doing  an  updated 
planning  process  this  fall,  and  will  not  be 
formalizing  its  FY98-99  operating  budgets 
until  that  process  is  complete.  In  the  interim, 
we  can  assure  everyone  that  there  is  sufficient 
funding  to  fully  fund  those  biennial  grants 
previously  awarded  for  FY98  (July  1,  1997- 
June  30,  1998). 

If  you  have  any  questions  regarding  the 
budget  or  other  legislative  action,  please  feel 
free  to  phone  Arni  Fishbaugh  or  Carleen  Layne 
at  the  Montana  Arts  Council,  and  they  will  be 
happy  to  be  of  assistance. 


ArtistSearch 

ArtistSearch  is  published  bimonthly  by  the 
Montana  Arts  Council.  ArtistSearch  welcomes 
submissions  of  photographs  (preferably  black 
and  while)  and  newsworthy  information  from 
individual  artists  and  arts  organizations.  The 
deadline  for  submissions  is  July  3, 1 997 .  for  the 
August/September  1997  issue.  Send  items  to: 
Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue. 
Suite  252;  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620- 
2201 ;  (406)  444-6430,  or  fax  (406)  444-6548. 

All  items  in  ArtistSearch  may  be  reprinted 
unless  otherwise  noted.  Please  credit  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  as  well  as  any  byline. 


Mediation:  A  creative  approach  to  conflict  resolution 


by  Dorothea  M.  Boniello 
Mediation  Coordinator,  Human 
Resources  Development  Council 

As  an  attorney  and  the  previous  director  of  a 
Lawyers  for  the  Arts  service  in  Massachusetts,  I 
am  familiar  with  the  unique  legal  problems  of 
creative  individuals.  Artists  generally  don’t  like 
disputes,  nor  do  they  like  the  documentation 
that  often  comes  with  the  “business  of  art”. 

Consequently,  gallery  agreements  are  verbal; 
copyright  interests  aren't  registered.  Dancers 
are  injured  with  no  worker’s  compensation.  All 
this  leaves  the  arti^  subject  to  many  disputes 
and  potential  legal  claims.  But  who  wants  to 
use  the  court  system?  No  one  really  likes  to  be 
hassled  by  a  judge. 

So  what’s  an  artist  to  do?  Try  mediation! 

Mediation  is  a  creative  approach  to  conflict 
resolution.  Unlike  a  trial  or  an  arbitration 
hearing,  the  resolution  of  the  conflict  is 
fashioned  by  the  disputants.  The  mediator 
serves  as  a  third-party  neutral  who  facilitates 
the  discussion.  The  mediator  does  not  “play 
judge”.  He  or  she  keeps  the  discussion  focused 
on  the  issues  and  assists  in  reality-testing 
solutions  that  are  mutually  developed.  Hence, 
mediation  requires  full  participation  by  each 
party. 

National  statistics  show  that  85%  of  media¬ 
tions  reach  a  resolution  and  that  90%  of  those 
resolutions  are  honored  by  the  parties.  Also, 
mediation  is  confidential  and  informal.  Little 


paperwork  is  required  because  the  mediation 
session  is  the  key  point  in  resolving  the  matter. 
Parties  may  bring  legal  counsel,  but  none  is 
required. 

Many  Montana  communities  have  a  media¬ 
tion  program  or  service  providers.  The  Mon¬ 
tana  State  Bar  in  Helena  is  preparing  a  direc¬ 
tory  of  attorney-mediators.  Plus,  it  has  a 
brochure  explaining  mediation  and  other  forms 
of  dispute  resolution. 


Your  local  small  claims  court  may  have 
information  on  mediation  services  in  your 
community.  In  the  counties  of  Yellowstone, 
Big  Horn,  Stillwater,  Sweet  Grass  and  Carbon, 
the  Human  Resources  Development  Council 
offers  a  mediation  program.  You  may  reach 
HRDC  at  247-4709. 

So  give  mediation  a  try.  You  may  like  it  so 
much  that  you  decide  to  add  a  mediation 
provision  to  all  your  agreements. 


MAC  Vision  Statement 


The  vision  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council  is  that  now  and  in  the  future  the  arts  will  be  central  to 
the  educational,  economic  and  cultural  well-being  of  our  state. 

The  Council  will  serve  as  a  dynamic  resource  and  collaborative  agent  to  provide  creative 
leadership  and  to  serve  the  public  through  artists,  arts  organizations  and  communities  throughout 
Montana.  The  agency  will  provide  technical  and  financial  assistance  to  artists  and  arts  organi¬ 
zations  acros^  the  state. 

The  Council's  leadership  will  be  characterized  by  creativity,  innovation,  decisiveness  and 
vision.  The  agency  will  achievejts  goals  through  being  Informed  and  knowledgeable  in  concert 
with  the  needs  of  its  constituents. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  will  be  known  and  valued  for  its  vision  in  promoting  education  and 
participation  in  the  arts. 

We  treasure  our  unique  regional  identity  and  the  arts  and  cultural  heritage  of  the  people  who 
make  Montana  their  home.  In  recognizing  Montana’s  rich  cultural  diversity,  we  seek  to  nurture 
the  creative  spirit  that  gives  color,  sound  and  form  to  our  past,  present  and  future. 

— Cultural  Congress/Rural  Arts  Roundup  1994 
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Congrats  to  . . . 


The  Rev.  Daniel  Peter  Hillen,  who  was  honored  for  his  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  visual  arts  in  the  Helena  area  during  an  awards 
reception  May  9  for  the  Meadowlark  Art  Review.  Hillen  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  fine  arts  department  at  Carroll  College,  where  he  w"^  co¬ 
recipient  of  this  year’s  Academic  Achievement  Award.  A  stained- 
glass  artist,  Hillen  has  had  his  work  shown  from  Maine  to  Seattle. 

Lenon  Longacre,  the  new  executive  director  of  the  School 
House  Art  Center  in  Colstrip.  Lenon  takes  the  reins  from  Becky 
Miller,  the  proud  mom  of  a  baby  girl,  Phoebe  Elizabeth.  We  wish 
Lenon  and  Becky  our  very  best! 

Missoula  writer  Mark  Levine,  the  recipient  of  a  $20,000  creative 
writing  fellowship  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

The  Glacier  Orchestra  and  Chorale’s  new  music  director,  John 
Bernard  Zoltek.  The  New  England  native  comes  to  the  Flathead 
Valley  from  Washington,  where  he  was  music  director  of  the 
Renton  Youth  Symphony  Orchestra.  He  was  also  artistic  director  of 
the  Promusica  Orchestra  in  Vancouver,  B.C.  Zoltek  replaces  retiring 
director  Gordon  Johnson,  who  has  led  the  orchestra  since  its 
inception  14  years  ago. 


Lady’s  saddle,  by  Jackie  Parsons  and  Deanne  Morris 


Two  young  Bozeman  artists.  Max  and  Jackson  Darham,  who 
are  among  1 6  finalists  in  the  River  of  Words  National  Art  Contest. 
Max,  8,  submitted  a  landscape  drawing,  while  Jackson,  6,  drew  a 
picture  of  a  whale  and  fish  “playing  chase”  in  a  waterfall.  The  boys, 
who  were  among  thousands  of  entrants  in  the  annual  contest,  are  the 
sons  of  Nan  and  John  Darham.  Their  work  will  be  on  display  at 
museums,  fairs  and  conferences  around  the  country. 

Great  Falls  writer  Linda  Rimel,  who  was  included  in  the  recent 
edition  of  “Who’s  Who  in  the  West,”  a  biographical  reference 
directory  of  professionals.  Rimel  writes  books,  articles,  plays,  lyrics 
and  poetry.  She  recently  wrote  a  libretto  and  lyrics  for  a  contempo¬ 
rary  musical  titled  “The  Ms.  Seattle  Skyline  Contest”  as  well  as 
“Anybody  but  Liza,”  based  on  a  short  story  by  Alexander  Pushkin. 

The  C.M.  Russell  Museum,  which  recently  received  four  grants. 
Income  includes  $25,000  from  the  Charles  M.  Bair  Family  Trust  in 
Billings;  $16,800  from  the  General  Mills  Foundation  of  Minneapo¬ 
lis;  $5,000  from  the  Joseph  N.  Blankenbaker  Foundation  of  Great 
Falls;  and  an  anonymous  grant  of  $20,000. 

Helena  Presents,  which  received  $20,000  from  the  Lila 
Wallace-Reader’s  Digest  Fund.  The 
sum,  dispersed  over  five  months,  will 
help  the  Helena  arts  organization  expand 
opportunities  for  local  people  to  experi¬ 
ence  the  performing  arts.  Helena 
Presents  was  one  of  12  presenters  in  the 
United  States  to  receive  funding  for  the 
new  Audiences  for  the  Performing  Arts 
Network. 


Kalispell  artist  Joe  Abbrescia,  whose 
painting  “Lost  in  Thought”  received  the 
“People’s  Choice  Award  -  Best  Paint¬ 
ing”  March  2 1  during  the  29th  annual 
C.M.  Russell  Show  and  Auction  in  Great 
Falls.  The  oil  depicts  a  Native  American 
mother  braiding  her  daughter’s  hair 
while  a  younger  daughter  watches. 


top  of  the  saddle.  Parsons  is  a  member  of  the  Montana  Arts  Council. 
Top  Juror  Awards  also  went  to  artists  Lyle  Omeasoo,  Bruce 
Contway,  Steve  Ridell,  Ernie  Pepion  and  King  Kuka. 

Elizabeth  Sellers,  director  of  music  at  Carroll  College,  who  was 
accepted  into  a  highly  regarded  doctoral  program  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  The  program,  which  specializes  in  scoring  music 
for  films  and  television,  enables  students  to  work  with  professionals  at 
major  studios  in  the  Los  Angles  area.  A  member  of  the  Carroll  faculty 
for  almost  three  years.  Sellers  will  receive  training  as  part  of  a  long- 
range  fine  arts  initiative  to  produce  original  works  in  all  media. 

Kite-builder  and  art  professor  John  Pollock,  who  flew  a  hand- 
painted  kite  in  the  31st  annual  Smithsonian  Kite  Festival.  Pollock, 
professor  and  chairman  of  the  art  department  at  MSU-Billings,  blends 
his  artistic  ability  and  love  for  kites  into  colorful  and  unique  pieces  of 
flying  art.  The  Kite  Festival,  hosted  by  the  Smithsonian  and  the 
National  Air  and  Space  Museum,  is  a  showcase  for  the  nation’s  best 
hand-crafted  kites. 

Mary  Agnes  Roberts,  one  of  five  Great  Falls  women  who  were 
recently  honored  by  the  'YWCA’s  “Salute  to  Women”  for  their 
contributions  to  the  community.  The  veteran  musician  was  one  of  a 
handful  of  residents  who  founded  the 
Great  Falls  Symphony  38  years  ago  and 
has  a  lifetime  position  on  the  orchestra’s 
board.  Roberts,  who  plays  violin,  cello  and 
viola,  was  instrumental  in  starting  the 
Cascade  Quartet. 

Helena  potter  Sarah  Jaeger,  whose 
work  was  recently  accepted  in  the  fifth 
annual  Strictly  Functional  Pottery  National 
in  Ephrata,  Penn.  Jaeger,  a  Montana  Arts 
Council  Fellowship  recipient,  submitted  a 
set  of  four  wheel-thrown,  porcelain  soup 
bowls  to  the  prestigious  show.  Her  work 
was  among  96  entries  selected  from  1 ,095 
applicants. 


“Lost  in  Thought,”  by  Joe  Abbrescia 


Jackie  Parsons  and  her  daughter, 

Deanne  Morris,  who  claimed  the  Best  of  Show  Award  March  22  at 
the  Native  American  Art  Show  in  Great  Falls.  The  two,  who  both 
reside  in  Browning,  made  a  lady’s  saddle  from  a  wood  frame 
wrapped  in  buckskin.  Floral  beadwork  covered  all  four  sides  of  the 
saddle  blanket,  and  beads,  bells  and  buckskin  fringe  hung  from  the 


Another  Helena  ceramist,  Margaret 
Regan,  whose  work  appeared  in  the 
Masters’  Invitational  Polymer  Clay 
Exhibition,  on  display  May  2-29  at  the  Old  Church  Cultural  Center 
School  of  Art  in  Demarest,  N.J.  This  national  show  features  experi¬ 
mental  works  by  25  artists  from  nine  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


Condolences  to  . . . 


Our  deepest  condolences  to  our  former 
MAC  staff  member, 'Julie  Smith,  her 
darling  daughters,  family  and  friends. 
Julie’s  husband,  Rob,  died  unexpectedly 
on  May  13,  1997. 

He  was  the  son  of  Robert  Franklin  and 
Bettye  Morrison  Smith,  and  was  raised  in 
Hamilton. 

During  his  career,  Rob  served  as  staff 
attorney  for  the  Montana  Public  Service 
Commission,  Since  1983,  he  was  an 
assistant  attorney  general  for  the  Montana 
Department  of  Justice,  where  he  worked 
on  appellate  matters  with  the  Gambling 


Control  Division.  Most  recently,  he  was  legal 
counsel  for  eight  divisions  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Rob  loved  his  family  above  all  else.  He 
married  Julia  Ardis  Cook  on  July  28,  1989. 
Their  daughter,  Eleanor  “Ella”  Ardis  Smith 
was  bom  on  October  1,  1991,  and  their 
second  daughter,  Margaret  “Maizie”  Reeder 
Smith,  was  bom  on  September  28,  1995. 

Rob  was  passionate  about  contemporary 
jazz  and  philosophy,  and  he  shared  his 
passion  with  absolute  generosity  and  joy.  For 
many  years,  he  was  president  of  Queen  City 
Jazz,  which  brought  many  nationally  and 


regionally  known  jazz  artists  to  Helena. 
He  participated  actively  in  the 
Baudrillard  Study  Group,  a  local  philoso¬ 
phy/theory  discussion  group.  Rob  was 
known  for  his  wicked  sense  of  humor 
and  amusement  at  the  ironies  of  life. 

Over  the  years,  Rob  was  active  with 
many  nonprofit  organizations,  including 
the  Montana  'Women’s  Lobby  and  Last 
Chance  Public  Radio. 

Memorial  tmsts  have  been  established 
for  a  scholarship  fund  to  support  a  young 
jazz  musician,  and  a  college  fund  for  Ella 
and  Maizie  Smith.  Donations  can  be 
made  to  either  fund  through  Terry  Cohea, 
D.A.  Davidson,  P.O.  Box  1692,  Helena, 
MT  59624. 
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Crystal  Theatre 
switches  to 
nonprofit  status 

Missoula’s  Crystal 
Theatre  celebrated 
its  25th  anniversary 
in  May  by  becoming 
a  non-profit  corpora¬ 
tion. 

While  the 
community’s  only 
art-movie  theater  will 
continue  to  show  an 
array  of  foreign  and 
independent  films, 
its  new  status  will 
enable  the  facility  to 
offer  more  commu¬ 
nity  access  for 
nonprofit  organiza¬ 
tions,  workshops 
and  theatre  groups. 

According  to  a 
recent  issue  of  the 
Crystal  Calendar, 
the  new  configura¬ 
tion  should  also 
allow  the  theater  to 
“foster  live  perfor¬ 
mances,  both 
musical  and 
theatrical,  late-night 
movies  of  the  cult 
and  classic  varieties, 
visual  art  openings 
and  movie  reference 
and  educational 
information." 

Immediate  goals 
include  bringing  the 
building  up  to  code, 
installing  new 
handicapped-access 
bathrooms,  remodel¬ 
ing  the  lobby  and 
entrance  and 
updating  the  sound 
system.  The 
theater’s  video  store 
will  move  across  the 
street  and  be 
operated  as  a 
separate  business 
by  the  Crystal’s 
former  owner,  Jace 
Laakso. 

After  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  directors 
view  this  as  “a 
pivotal  time  for  the 
Crystal  Theatre  -  a 
chance  to  establish 
a  lasting  arts 
resource  for  the 
region." 
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Shakespeare 
in  the  Parks 
roves  again 

Montana  State 
University’s  roving 
band  of  thespians 
celebrates  its  25th 
season  of  bringing 
professional 
theatre  to  Big  Sky 
audiences. 

The  troupe  will 
perform  two 
comedies  - 
Shakespeare’s 
“Love’s  Labor’s 
Losf  and  Moliere’s 
The  Learned 
Ladies”.  Both 
productions  are 
new  to  the 
company’s 
repertoire. 

And,  in  honor  of 
ifs  25th  anniver¬ 
sary,  SIP  will 
“return  to  its  roots” 
with  free  perfor¬ 
mances  throughout 
the  tour.  Artistic 
Director  Joel 
Jahnke  says 
donations  only  will 
be  solicited  at 
performance 
venues  this 
summer. 

SIP  also  aspires 
to  raise  attendance 
by  25%  by 
encouraging 
Shakespeare 
enthusiasts  “to 
invite  friends  who 
have  never  seen 
the  company 
perform  to  share  in 
the  magic  of  quality 
outdoor  theatre 
performances.” 

The  Grove  at 
MSU-Bozeman 
hosts  the 

company’s  opening 
performances  in 
late  June.  The  tour 
commences  July  1 
with  a  swing 
through  eastern 
Montana  and 
northern  Wyoming, 
followed  by 
sojourns  to  the 
northern  and 
western  reaches  of 
Montana. 

SIP  receives 
financial  support 
from  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  and 
Montana  Cultural 
Trust.  Major 
corporate  sponsor¬ 
ship  comes  from 
Subaru  of  America 
and  Montana 
Subaru  Dealers. 


Arts 

Education 


Connects 

the  Individual, 
the  Community 
and  jobs. 


Here  in  the  West  we  take  great 
pride  in  raising  our  children  to  be 
thoughtful  individuals  who  can 
successfully  make  their  way 
through  a  constantly  changing 
world  while  retaining  the  basic 
values  that  are  so  important  to  us. 
We  want  them  to  be  comfortable 
anywhere  in  the  world,  but  espe¬ 
cially  here  at  home  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region.  Is  this  really 
possible?  The  answer  is  yes, 
through  arts  education.  This  is 
supported  by  recent  research 
showing  that  arts  education  pro¬ 
grams  develop  those  skills  and 
values  we  say  we  prize  most: 
individual  initiative  and  self- 
sufficiency,  job  skills  and  an 
appreciation  for  our  communities 
and  quality  of  life. 


Contributes: 


social, 
emotional 
and  intellectual 
development 
-  helping  students 
realize  their 
individual 
potential. 

People  learn  in  many  different 
ways.  The  arts  provide  a  wide 
variety  of  ways  to  successfully 
learn,  increasing  student  self- 
confidence  and  the  potential  to 
learn  more.  This  helps  keep  young 
people  in  school. 


I  feel  that 
school  is  like  a 
balance  beam. 
School  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  pre¬ 
pare  us  for  life. 
Yet  life  is  also 
like  a  balance 
beam,  if  you 

put  too  much  on  one  side,  then 
you  fall  off.  Without  arts 
education,  it  is  like  saying 
that  we  can  get  through  life 
without  being  able  to  relate  to 
other  people,  act,  or  have  any 
creativity. 

Matt  Oppenhelmer 
Idaho  8th  grader 

The  arts  jequire  that  students 
learn  self-discipline  and  self- 
motivation  that  they  apply  to 
other  courses.  The  arts  encourage 
students  to  aim  high  and  achieve 
excellence  in  all  academic  subjects 
through  performance  and  produc¬ 
tion  in  music,  drama,  dance,  vi¬ 
sual  art  and  creative  writing 
programs. 

Studies  show  that  the  arts  actu¬ 
ally  stimulate  neurological  devel¬ 
opment  which 
is  important  to 
learning  in  all 
areas  of  study. 

Research 
shows  that 
important 
thinking  and 
learning  skills 
are  taught 
through  the 
arts,  including  how  to  solve  prob¬ 
lems,  how  to  make  decisions,  how 
to  ask  questions 
and  analyze  infor¬ 
mation,  how  to 
evaluate  and  how 
to  figure  out  the 
next  step  in  a  project. 


Provides: 

a  means  for 
connecting 
students 
with  their 
community. 

The  ability  to  enjoy  and  learn 
from  arts  experiences  can  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  for  life.  The  arts 
restore  and  refresh  the  spirit, 
delight  and  instruct,  console  and 
entertain. 

Everyone  in  a  community  can 
share  the  arts.  Arts  education 
provides  opportunities  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  learn  from  parents  and 
grandparents  and  to  share  cre¬ 
ative  experiences  together.  Com¬ 
munities  come  together  to  share 
the  arts. 

In  the  Bible  it  says  God  created  us 
in  His  image,  therefore  each  of  us 
is  a  creator...  we  reveal  ourselves 
in  what  we  do  in 
the  arts. 

Margie  Small  Mains 
Dancer/Teacher, 
age  82 

Laramle.Wyo. 


The  arts  teach  creativity,  a  skill 
needed  in  all  areas  of  living  and 
working. 

Communication  skills  are  en¬ 
hanced  through  arts  education  as 
students  learn  to  write  creatively, 
speak  and  perform  in  public,  and 
discuss  ideas  represented  in  art 
forms. 

Students  learn  about  themselves 
and  their  communities  through 
the  arts,  gaining  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  who  they  are  and  what  they 
value.  ^ 

Studying  art  forms  from  a  variety 
of  times,  cultures  and  places  helps 
students  learn  that  there  are 
many  ways  to  see  the  world  and 
understand  it. 


A  community’s 
quality  of  life  is 
measured,  in  part, 
by  its  arts  and  its 
support  of  arts 
education  activities  for  all  ages. 

An  education  in  the  arts  helps 
children  experience  their  own 
cultural  heritage  and  traditions, 
and  those  of  others  in  their  com¬ 
munity,  connecting  them  with  the 
past  in  ways  that  will  help  in  the 
future.  Arts  education  trains 
students  to  design  and  plan,  make 
things  beautiful,  entertain,  care 
for  the  environment,  and  teach 
others,  learn  ways  to  present 
ideas  and  how  to  see  ideas  grow 
into  actual  products.  These  are 
important  skills  for  maintaining 
our  communities. 

T he  arts  are  a  source  of  economic 
vitality.  Communities  that  encour¬ 
age  student  participation  in  arts 
education  provide  a  means  for 
potential  economic  growth  in  the 
future. 

If  art  is  a  reflection  of  our  lives 
and  values,  then  is  the  lack  of  art 
a  reflection  of  what  we  aren’t  or 
never  will  be? 

Ralph  and  Myrna  Paulus 
Farmers  In  Montana 
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Builds: 

skills  that 
are  important 
in  the  job 
market. 

Success  in  the  arts,  like  success 
in  the  workplace,  hinges  on  initia¬ 
tive  and  high  standards.  Students 
are  inspired  to  achieve  excellence 
in  performance  and  production 
through  arts  education. 

Arts  education  teaches  students 
to  work  cooperatively,  as  a  team, 
dealing  with  different  points  of 
view,  as  students  work  together 
on  a  play,  concert,  dance  mural  or 
writing  project  together. 

Making  art  requires  that  stu¬ 
dents  solve  problems  and  make 
decisions.  This  requires  skills  to 
analyze,  evaluate  and  make  con¬ 
nections  between  sometimes 
different  pieces  of  information. 
Research  shows  that  companies 
are  looking  for  people  who  can 
think  creatively  and  are  able  to 
look  at  problems  from  unusual 
perspectives.  These  are  skills 
practiced  by  students  who  study 
the  arts. 

Through  the  arts,  students  de¬ 
velop  flexibility  and  a  willingness 
to  learn.  These  are  important 
skills  in  a  time  when  careers  can 
become  obsolete  overnight  and 
technology  changes  on  an  almost 
daily  basis. 


When  I  was  a  kid,  I  wasn’t  a  jock. 
No  one  asked  me  to  be  on  their 
basketball  or  football  team.  But  I 
knew  the  difference  between  an  “A” 
and  a  “B”  flat  and  I  could  play  the 
sax  and  other  kids  looked  up  to 
me.  Education  is  about  finding  out 
what  each  individual  does  best. 

For  some  that  is  the  arts.  I  use 
what  I  learned  in  theater  and 
music  every  day  as  a  banker. 

Grant  Hurst,  Banker, 

Utah  state  Board  of  Education 
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SAT  Scores  With  and 
Without  Arts  Education 


Verbal  Math 


With-  With  With-  With 

Arts  out  Arts 

Arts  Educ.  Arts  Educ. 

Educ.  Educ. 


504  563  506  550 


Students  of  the  arts  continue  to 
out  perform  their  non-arts  peers  on 
the  scholastic  assessment  test 
(SAT),  according  to  the  college 
entrance  examination  board.  In 
1995,  SAT  scores  for  students  who 
studied  the  arts  more  than  4  years 
were  59  points  higher  on  the  ver¬ 
bal  and  44  points  higher  on  the 
math  portion  than  students  with 
no  arts  coursework  or  experience. 
The  College  Board 
Profile  of  SAT  Achievement 
Test  Takers,  1995 


Mrts  education  requires  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  knowledge  and  skills, 
including  performance  and  pro¬ 
duction,  and  this  takes  persis¬ 
tence  on  the  part  of  students, 
teaching  them  responsibility  and 
reliability.  Students  who  gain  an 
understanding  of  other  cultural 
traditions  in  their  communities, 
through  arts  education,  better 
understand  the  demands  of  a 
global  marketplace. 

T he  visual,  performing  and  liter¬ 
ary  arts  come  together  in  the  form 
of  technology.  Students  in  the  arts 
learn  how  to  use  many  tools, 
including  technology,  to  produce 
and  enhance  their  work. 


I  have  become  completely  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  arts  are  vital  to  our 
families  and  our  communities. 

The  arts  provide  significant  eco¬ 
nomic  return  for  a  small  invest¬ 
ment.  As  well,  the  arts  create  the 
cultural  infrastructure  that  allows 
our  communities  to  flourish. 

Marc  Racicot, 

Governor  of  Montana 

Over  90%  of  America’s  top  CEOs 
and  corporate  presidents  had 
music  lessons  in  their  youth.  Over 
90%  of  the  criminals  on  death  row 
did  not. 

Patrick  Kavanaugh, 

Raising  Musical  Kids 

Music,  they  believe,  trains  the 
brain  for  higher  forms  of  thinking. 
Researchers  at  the  University  of 
California,  Irvine,  studied  the 
power  of  music  by  observing  two 
groups  of  preschoolers.  One  group 
took  piano  lessons  and  sang  daily 
in  chorus.  The  other  did  not.  After 
8  months  the  musical  3  year  olds 


were  expert  puzzlemasters,  scoring 
80%  higher  than  their  playmates 
did  in  spatial  intelligence  -  the 
ability  to  visualize  the  world  accu¬ 
rately.  This  skill  later  translates 
into  complex  math  and  engineering 
skills.  “Early  music  can  enhance  a 
child’s  ability  to  reason,”  says 
Irvine  physicist  Gordon  Shaw. 
LynNell  Hancock,  Why  Do  Schools 
Flunk  Biology 

February  19, 1996  Newsweek 

I  look  for  a  skill  set  in  job  candi¬ 
dates  that  is  increasingly  typical  of 
companies  today:  teamwork  and 
communication  skills,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  quality  concepts,  and  a 
background  in  the  arts. 

Will  Talt,  Creative  Director 
intuit  Software  Media  Croup 
October  28, 1996,  Business  Week 

To  master  an  art  requires  tremen¬ 
dous  discipline.  Quantifiable 
analysis,  organizational  strategy, 
interpretation,  patience,  focus, 
commitment  to  task,  study,  dedica¬ 
tion,  self-confidence,  interpersonal 
communication  -  all  are  qualities 
and  skills  that  exposure  and  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  arts  develop  that  are 
invaluable  in  the  workplace. 

Sue  Stanaway,  AVP  Investments, 

Dean  Witter  Reynolds,  Inc. 

Montana 

The  kids  that  had  all  of  those 
artists  for  several  years  in  a  row, 
living  here  on  the  reservation  and 
in  our  community,  and  in  our 
elementary  school  everyday  -  are 
the  kids  who  are  doing  the  best 
and  the  ones  who  are  graduating. 
VIckI  Joe,  Navajo  teacher 
Montezuma  Creek 
Elementary  School,  Utah 


The  publication  “Arts  Educa¬ 
tion;  Building  Skills  for 
School,  Work  and  Life”  was 
made  possible  through  the 
involvement  and  support  of 
the  Idaho  Commission  on  the 
Arts,  Idaho  Alliance  for  Arts 
Education,  Montana  Arts 
Council,  Montana  Alliance  for 
Arts  Education,  Montana 
Office  of  Public  Instruction, 
Utah  Arts  Council,  Utah 
AlHance  for  Arts  and  Hu¬ 
manities  Education,  Utah 
State  Office  of  Education, 
Wyoming  Arts  Council  and 
Wyoming  Alliance  for  Arts 
Education.  The  project  is 
supported  in  part  by  the 
Kennedy  Center  Alliance  of 
Arts  Education  Network, 
National  Assembly  of  State 
Arts  Agencies  and  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts.  For 
a  copy,  call  the  Montana  Arts 
Council  at  (406)  444-6430. 
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Historical  tours 
honor  park’s 
1 25th  birthday 

The  Gallatin 
County  Historical 
Society  and  Pioneer 
Museum  in 
Bozeman  will  honor 
Yellowstone  Park’s 
125th  anniversary 
with  tours  of  park 
amenities. 

On  Sunday,  Aug. 
17,  take  a  bus  tour 
of  Mammoth 
Corrals,  Tower  Falls 
and  the  new  Bison 
Exhibit.  The  trip 
coincides  with 
Military  Apprecia¬ 
tion  Day,  honoring 
the  military's 
contributions  to  the 
park  from  1886  until 
the  National  Park 
Service  was 
created  in  1916. 

The  tour  costs  $50 
and  leaves  from  the 
Bozeman  court¬ 
house  at  7  a.m. 

A  two-day  trek. 
Sept.  26-27,  takes 
visitors  through 
Yellowstone  and 
Grand  Teton  parks. 
Enjoy  fall  colors, 
sightseeing  and  a 
tram  ride  at 
Jackson  Hole,  Wyo. 
The  $100  per 
person  cost 
includes  bus,  park 
entrance  fees  and 
lodging. 

Call  406-582- 
3195  for  details  on 
either  excursion. 
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Help  us  find 
articles  for 
ArtistSearch! 

The  Montana 
Arts  Council  is 
requesting 
submissions  from 
artists  and 
organizations  on 
practical  profes¬ 
sional  develop¬ 
ment  tips  for 
artists  tor  upcom¬ 
ing  issues  of 
ArtistSearch. 

Topics  might 
include: 

•  “How  to" 
articles  (i.e. 
marketing  tips  for 
the  beginning 
visual  artist,  how 
to  find  a  publisher 
for  your  first  book, 
doing  your  own 
PR,  writing  an 
effective  artist 
statement  and 
how  to  make  a 
CD). 

•  Innovative 
arts  education 
projects  or 
statistics. 

Please  call 
Fran  Morrow  at 
(406)  444-6430 
for  more  informa¬ 
tion. 


Public  Art 


More  than  just  a  pretty  face 


by  Dana  Boussard 

No  effort  has  been  more  successful  than  the 
“Art  in  Public  Places”  programs  in  bringing  an 
awareness  of  contemporary  art  to  a  wider 
audience. 

No  effort  has  been  more  controversial  than 
that  of  placing  art  works  before  the  greater 
public  and  thus  opening  the  door  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  “public”  purpose  of  art. 

None  of  this  is  surprising,  for  qualitative 
judgments  about  art  have 
always  been  illusive  and  the 
subject  of  debate.  And  that 
debate  escalates  when  art  is 
placed  in  the  public  eye. 

Art  in  the  museum  is 
protected  art,  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  recognized 
professionals.  The  work  behind 
these  doors  is  sought  out  by  a 
public  that  is  receptive,  open 
and  inquisitive  about  art’s 
various  forms. 

But  public  art  is  different. 

The  personal  sensibility  of  the 
artist  is  exposed  to  the  public’s 
expectation  of  what  art  should 
be.  And  what  art  “should  be” 
has  changed  dramatically  in  this 
country,  because  we  as  a 
population  have  changed 
dramatically. 

Traditionally,  public  art 
commemorated  great  events  and  people  and 
illustrated  common  goals  and  values  of  the 
society.  But  today,  we  are  hard  pressed  to  find 
that  common  society.  More  often  than  not,  we 
find  diversity  in  our  politic,  our  religion,  and 
our  personal  goals.  It  becomes  obvious  that 
traditional  art  alone  cannot  reflect  this  pluralis¬ 
tic  country. 

Thus,  the  importance  of  a  wide  range  of 
contemporary  art  that  reflects  the  equally  wide 
range  of  our  society’s  aspirations.  The  success 
of  this  marriage  relies  upon  a  dialogue  between 
the  artist  and  the  public,  which  explores  the 
process  by  which  contemporary  art  can  find 
public  significance  in  today’s  world. 

As  an  artist  who  has  made  over  60  public 
works  of  art,  this  process  is  very  exciting  to  me. 
Although  the  end  product  of  a  project  is  the 
individual  work  of  art,  these  pieces  are  hope¬ 
fully  more  than  isolated  objects  thrust  into  an 
ambivalent  atmosphere.  With  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  project  initiators  and  the  artist, 
these  artworks  can  become  expressions  of  a 
community’s  spirit,  its  initiative  and  its  hopes 
and  dreams,  as  well  as  the  exciting  map  of  an 
artist’s  vision. 

I  have  seen  many  successes  and  some 
failures  in  projects,  whether  they  are  commu¬ 
nity-initiated  or  sponsored  by  state  percent-for- 
art,  the  National  Endowment,  Federal 
Art  in  Architecture,  General  Services 
Administration  or  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Without  question,  the  responses 
that  vary  across  the  board  -  excite¬ 
ment,  skepticism,  appreciation  and 
resentment  -  only  point  to  one  very 
positive  thing  for  me;  involvement. 

The  involvement  of  a  community’s 
sensibility  with  that  of  an  individual’s; 
involvement  of  art  and  architecture; 
involvement  of  the  natural  environment 
and  technology;  and  involvement  of 
the  spirit  and  the  hand  in  our  ever 
changing  history. 

In  1967,  the  Art  in  Public  Places 
program  was  initiated  by  Congress. 

Since  that  time,  art  pieces  have  been 
installed  all  over  the  country  with  the 
intent  of  making  our  environment  a 
more  livable  place.  Famous  and  not-so 


Geri  Sanders’  photograph 
“Wagon  Wheel”  was  funded 
by  Percent-for-Art  for  the 
Glendive  Veterans’  Home. 


famous  artists  have  participated  in 
both  urban  and  rural  projects  that 
reflect  the  diversity  of  contemporary 
art.  A  few  have  failed,  but  most 
have  been  major  successes. 

One  of  the  most  notorious  pieces 
of  public  art,  in  my  mind,  was  a 
General  Services  project.  The 
famous  sculptor  Richard  Serra  was 
commissioned  to  do  a  piece  for  a 
plaza  in  New 
York  City’s  Wall 
Street  District.  He 
was  paid  a  great 
deal  of  money, 
had  all  the 
drawings  ap¬ 
proved  and 
produced  a 
beautiful  work  of 
contemporary  art. 

However,  both 
the  artist  and  the 
initiators  of  the 
project  failed  to 
take  into  account 
the  appropriateness  of  the 
work  for  the  specific  site. 
That  particular  plaza  was 
one  of  the  very  few  open 
spaees  in  lower  Manhattan 
where  people  could  come 
out  of  their  offices  and  walk 
freely,  sit  on  benches,  eat  their  lunches  and 
gaze  more  than  100  feet  without  having  their 
view  obstructed  by  another  building.  In  other 
words,  it  was  one  of  the  few  places  in  New 
York  City  where  there  was  breathing  space 
for  the  soul. 

Richard  Serra’s  work,  although  dynamic, 
ended  that.  It  was  a  120-feet  long,  12-feet 
high,  six-feet  thick  piece  of  cor-ten  steel  that 
ran  diagonally  across  the  plaza,  breaking  it  in 
half.  People  could  no  longer  see  across  the 
plaza  or  walk  around  it  easily.  The  big  dark 
wall  cut  off  the  sun  on  the  walkway  for 
hundreds  of  feet,  keeping  most  of  the  plaza  in 
shade.  Over  time,  public  dissatisfaction  and 
the  combined  realization  from  all  parties  won 
out.  The  piece  was  moved  to  another  space 
out  of  the  city,  where  its  beauty  could  be 
appreciated  for  what  it  could  give  to  the 
public,  not  what  it  took  away  from  them. 

Another  dark  wall,  in  another  place, 
symbolizes  for  many  one  of  the  great  suc¬ 
cesses  in  public  art.  The  Vietnam  Memorial  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  designed  by  Maya  Lin, 
was  originally  a  radical  notion  for  the 
National  Mall:  A  wall  cut  into  the  earth, 
etched  with  the  names  of  more  than  58,000 
dead  soldiers.  It  ignited  a  firestorm  of 
opposition  when  it  was  announced,  and  at  the 


Dana  Boussard’s  “The  Business  of  the  Trade”  is  among 
the  artwork  in  UM’s  Gallagher  Business  Building  that 
was  funded  by  Percent-for-Art  money. 


Rudy  Autio  designed  the  ceramic  mural 
that  graces  the  front  of  a  new  fire  station 
in  Missoula. 


dedication  in  1982,  Lin’s  name  wasn’t  even 
mentioned.  Today,  the  wall  evokes  silence, 
contemplation,  regret  and  healing.  Its  simplic¬ 
ity  allows  each  of  us,  in  our  own  way, 
breathing  space  for  the  soul. 

From  both  of  these  examples  of  public  art, 
and  the  thousands  more  that  have  been 
installed  around  the  country,  we  can  see  the 
reflection  of  our  diversity  and  the  clarity  of 
our  history.  The  very  decision  that  a  commu¬ 
nity  makes,  to  risk  its  vision  and  become 
involved  in  an  artist’s  vision,  is  a  step  toward 
that  clarity. 

And  when  a  community  makes  that  step,  it 
must  realize  that  in  order  for  diversity  to  be 
reflected,  the  community  must  demand  not  to 
be  sheltered  from  ideas,  not  to  fall  back  into  a 
previous  century’s  definition  of  public  art. 

The  community  must  demand  newness, 
demand  that  the  artist’s  work  educate  and 
move  us  forward,  demand  that  public  work 
be,  in  fact,  truly  public  and  reflect  the 
diversity  of  our  culture.  The  community  must 
ask  not  just  for  our  money’s  worth,  but  for 
our  hearts’  and  minds’  worth!  This  is  what 
most  artists  want  and  need  to  be  asked.  And  if 
asked,  it  is  what  most  artists  will  give  to  their 
communities. 

Lately,  a  few  people  have  found  this  kind 
of  thinking  frightening.  They  are  people  who 
do  not  want  our  diversity  reflected,  who 
choose  to  be  sheltered  from  new  ideas,  who 
do  not  want  art  that  educates.  They  have 
sought  to  curtail  and  even  eliminate  the  arts 
from  our  public  lives.  We  must  not  let  that 
happen! 

When  we  do  not  seek  out  the 
unknown  -  whether  it  be  an  art  piece 
by  Richard  Serra  or  Maya  Lin  -  we 
stop  moving  toward  the  future. 
Serra’s  installation  in  New  York 
should  be  considered  a  learning 
process  rather  than  a  failure.  Maya 
Lin’s  piece,  for  some,  is  still  a 
failure.  But  for  most  of  us,  it’s  a 
continual  learning  experience. 

From  both  of  these  works  came 
discussion,  growth  and  understand¬ 
ing.  We  as  artists  and  you  as  the 
public  must  demand  that  this 
dialogue  continue.  It  may  at  times  be 
controversial  and  should  be.  But 
from  that  dialogue  we  will  learn  to 
make  our  environment  a  more 
livable  place. 
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“Statehouse  Murals,”  by  Dana  Boussard,  was  installed  at  the  Statehouse  Building 
in  Boise,  Idaho  three  years  ago. 


Hints  from  "Heloise  of  Public  Art 


Artist  reflects  on 
Helena  project 

Robert  Harrison’s  sculpture,  “Queen  City 
Gateway,”  will  grace  a  downtown  Helena 
park  this  summer,  thanks  to  a  $10,000  public 
art  commission. 

The  work  features  black  and  white  arches, 
inspired  by  the  Helena  Civic  Center,  and 
brick  work  drawn  from  the  Montana  Club’s 
design.  A  poem/verbal  collage  by  Rick 
Newby  will  be  fired  into  the  interior  ceramic 
tile  surface,  “lyrically  weaving  itself  through¬ 
out  the  interior  walls  of  the  sculpture.” 

According  to  the  artist,  who  has  lived  in 
Helena  for  the  past  15  years,  the  piece  honors 
the  community’s  rich  architectural  history. 
“My  intent. .  .is  to  create  a  sculpture  that  pays 
homage  to  the  past  and  yet  is  contemporary  in 
its  interpretation.” 

Harrison  is  well  versed  in  public  art 
commissions,  large-scale  outdoor  sculpture 
and  site-specific  permanent  works.  In  the  past 
10  years,  he’s  built  27  sculptures  in  13  states 
and  three  countries.  One  of  his  works  graces 
the  front  entry  to  Paris  Gibson  Square  in 
Great  Falls.  His  most  recent  and  largest  effort 
is  a  multi-lane  vehicle  and  pedestrian  bridge 
in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 


Robert  Harrison  with  model  for  Helena 
sculpture,  titled  “Queen  City  Gateway”. 


Public  art  is  a  terrific  way  to  share  the 
artist’s  vision  with  the  general  public.  If  you 
decide  to  try  getting  into  public  art,  a  few 
hints  can  help. 

1 .  Go  to  the  library  and  check  out  a  photo 
of  Richard  Serra’s  “Tilted  Arc”  in  New  York 
-  you’ll  be  able  to  see  “what  doesn’t  work 
where.” 

2.  Read  and  re-read  the  prospectus  so  that 
what  the  committee  wants  is  the  same  thing 
you  can  and  are  willing  to  provide.  If  you 
don’t  really  want  to  do  a  20-foot  mural  of 
trains,  or  a  10-foot  sculpture  of  the  life  cycle 
of  a  moth,  don’t  bother  to  apply.  Most 
competitions  are  very  open  and  leave  much  to 
the  artist’s  discretion,  but  some  are  not. 

3.  Procure  elevations  and  floor  plans  from 
the  committee  or  architect.  Make  sure  you 
understand  the  concepts  of  scale  and  propor¬ 
tion  and  can  read  them  on  the  blueprints.  If 


not,  call  back  and  get  specifics.  After  all,  the 
piece  you  will  propose  is  for  an  architectural 
setting  and  the  drawing  must  be  able  to  reflect 
your  understanding  of  the  space. 

4.  Make  sure  your  drawing  is  rendered 
well  -  it  counts! 

5.  Make  sure  your  cover  letter  is  a  detailed 
explanation  of  your  drawing  so  that  the 
committee  realizes  that  you  put  lots  of 
thought  into  it. 

6.  Public  art  commissions  are  harder  than 
ever  to  attain.  The  dollars  are  fewer  and  the 
competition  is  tougher.  Start  trying  out  for 
competitions  that  are  doable  and  may  not  be 
as  nationally  competitive  as  some.  That  way, 
you  can  get  in  the  door  and  work  your  way  to 
bigger  and  better  projects. 

7.  Remember,  if  you  like  to  do  art  that  is 
too  big  to  fit  through  the  studio  door,  than 
public  art  may  be  for  you! 

-  Dana  Boussard 


Percent-for-Art  Resources 


In  1983,  the  State  of  Montana  passed  legislation  providing  for  a  Percent-for-Art  program  which  allows  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  up  to  1%  of  project  budgets  for  new  state  buildings  or  renovations  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of  artwork 
for  the  buildings.  The  Montana  Arts  Council,  which  administers  this  program,  recently  surveyed  the  remaining  states 
along  with  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  find  out  what  additional  Percent-for-Art  programs  are  available  to  Montana 
artists  for  participation.  Contact  information  as  well  as  artists  eligibility  is  listed  below  for  those  states  with  such  pro¬ 
grams.  If  state  Is  not  listed,  no  program  is  available. 


State  Agency 

AK  Slate  Council  on  the  Arts 

AZ  Commission  on  the  Arts 

AR  Arts  Council 

CA  Arts  Council 

CO  Council  on  the  Arts 

CT  Commission  on  the  Arts 

FL  Division  of  Cultural  Affairs 

HI  Slate  Fdn  on  Culture  &  Arts 

ILArt-in-Archltecture  Program 

lAArts  Council 

MA  Cultural  Council 

ME  Arts  Commission 

MD  Gov’s  Office  of  Art  &  Culture 

Ml  Comm  on  Art  In  Public  Places 

MN  Stale  Arts  Board 

MT  Arts  Council 

NE  Arts  Council 

NH  State  Council  on  the  Arts 

NJ  State  Council  on  the  Arts 

NM  Arts  Division 

NY  State  Council  on  the  Arts 

NC  Arts  Council 

OH  Arts  Council 

OR  Arts  Commission 

Rl  State  Council  on  the  Arts 

SC  Arts  Commission 

SD  Arts  Council 

TN  Arts  Commission 

TX  Commission  on  the  Arts 

UT  Arts  Council  • 

VT  Council  on  the  Arts 
WA  State  Arts  Commission 
VW  Arts  &  Humanities  Comm. 

Wl  Arts  Board 

WY  Council  on  the  Arts 

DC  Comm  on  Arts  &  Humanities 


Address 

41 1  W.  4th  Ave.,  Suite  1 E,  Anchorage,  AK  99501 

417  W.  Roosevelt.  Phoenix,  AZ  85003 

1500  Tower  BkJg..  323  Center  St.  Little  Rock.  AR  72201 

1901  Broadway,  Suite  A.  Sacramento,  CA95810 

750  Pennsylvania  St,  Denver.  CO  80203 

227  Lawrence  St.  Hartford,  CT  06106 

The  Capitol,  Tallahassee.  FL  32399-0250 

335  Merchant  St.,  Room  202,  Honolulu,  HI  96813 

401  South  Spring.  3rd  Floor.  Springfield.  IL  62706 

State  Capitol  Complex,  600  E.  Locust,  Des  Moines.  lA  50319 

80  Boylston  St..  10th  Floor,  Boston,  MA  02116 

55  Capitol  St.,  Station  25,  Augusta.  ME  04333 

300  W.  Preston  St..  Rm.  400,  Baltimore,  MD  21201 

1200  Sixth  Ave.,  P-120.  Detroit.  Ml  48226 

432  Summit  Ave..  St  Paul.  MN  55102 

316  N.  Park  Ave..  Suite  252.  Helena,  MT  59620 

1313  Famam-on-ihe-Mall,  Omaha.  NE  68102 

40  N.  Main  St.  Concord,  NH  03301 

109  West  State  St..  CN-306,  Trenton,  NJ  08625 

224  E.  Palace  Ave..  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501 

915  Broadway.  New  York  NY  10010 

Dept  of  Cultural  Resources.  Raleigh.  NC  27611 

727  E.  Main  St.,  Columbus.  OH  43205 

550  Airport  Rd.  S.E.,  Salem,  OR  97301 

95  Cedar  St..  Suite  103.  Providence.  Rl  02903 

1800  Gervais  St..  Columbia,  SC  29201 

230  S.  Phillips  Ave..  Suite  204,  Sioux  Falls,  SD  57102 

320  Sixth  Ave.  North.  Suite  100,  Nashville.  TN  37219 

Box  13406,  Capitol  Station.  Austin,  TX  78711 

617  E.  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84102 

136  State  St..  Montpelier.  VT  05633 

Mail  Slop  GH-11.  Olympia.  WA  90504-4111 

Culture  &  History  Dept.  Capitol  Complex,  Charleston.  WV  25305 

101  E.  Wilson,  1st  Floor,  Madison,  Wl  53703 

2320  Capitol  Ave..  Cheyenne,  WY  82002 

410  8th  St.  NW,  5th  Floor.  Washington,  DC  20004 


Phone 

% 

Artist  Eligibility 

907-279-1558 

1% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

602-255-5002 

varies 

varies 

501-324-9766 

.5% 

open  to  all 

916-445-1530 

varies 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

303-894-2617 

1% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

203-566-4770 

1% 

open  to  all 

904-488-2180 

.5% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

808-586-0300 

1% 

open  to  all 

217-702-9561 

.5% 

restricted  to  in-state  artists 

515-281-4451 

.5% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

617-727-3668 

1% 

open  to  all 

207-287-2724 

1% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

410-225-4712 

varies 

varies 

313-256-2000 

1% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

612-297-2603 

1% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

406-444-6430 

1% 

open  to  all 

402-595-2122 

1% 

open  to  all 

603-271-2789 

.5% 

restricted  to  regional  artists 

609-292-6130 

1.5% 

open  to  all 

505-827-6490 

1% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

212-387-7139 

varies 

open  to  all 

919-733-7897 

varies 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

614-466-2613 

varies 

open  to  all 

503-378-3625 

1% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

401-277-3880 

1% 

varies 

803-734-8695 

.5% 

605-339-6646 

1% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

615-741-1701 

varies 

restricted  to  in-state  artists 

512-463-5535 

1% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

801-533-5095 

1% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

808-828-3291 

1% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

206-753-3860 

.5% 

open  to  all  artists 

304-558-0220 

varies 

open  to  all  artists 

608-266-0190 

.2% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

307-777-7742 

1% 

open  to  all  with  local  preference 

given 

202-724-5613 

1% 

open  to  all 
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Looking  for 
artists  with 
online  access 

The  Juried 
OnLine  Arts  Festival 
(JOLAF),  which 
helps  artists  and 
craftspeople 
develop  an  Internet 
presence,  is 
launching  two  free 
services  -  a 
communications 
forum  and  the 
“Exhibitors’  Show 
Reviews”. 

The  World  Wide 
Web  creates  an 
opportunity  for 
online  communica¬ 
tions  about  topics 
and  issues  of 
importance  to 
exhibiting  artists  and 
craftspeople.  Until 
now,  most  personal 
observations  about 
crafts  festivals  were 
expressed  in  limited 
conversations 
between  booths  or 
over  dinner.  With 
the  advent  of  the 
Web,  festival 
participants  can 
share  reviews  with 
their  peers  online. 
Post  your  review  at 
http:// 

www.jolaf.com/ 

resources/reviews/ 

JOLAF’S  “Online 
Forum”  offers  a 
means  to  exchange 
information  and 
opinions  about 
issues  that  affect 
everyone  in  the  arts 
field,  including  show 
policies,  gallery  and 
shop  payment 
terms,  and  consign¬ 
ment  experiences. 
To  respond  or 
propose  your  own 
subject,  write  http:// 
www.jolaf.com/ 
resources/forurtV 

If  you  have  online 
access  and  some¬ 
thing  to  say,  please 
bookmark  these 
addresses.  For 
more  information, 
call  304-824-5651 . 
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Colorado 
Court  rejects 
censorship 

In  a  recent 
decision,  the 
Colorado  Court  of 
Appeals  ordered 
the  Jefferson 
County  School 
Board  to  reinstate 
a  high  school 
teacher  they  had 
fired  for  teaching 
Bertolucci’s  film, 
“1900”.  Alfred 
Wilder,  an  English 
teacher  for  25 
years,  was 
dismissed  for  not 
obtaining  prior 
approval  to  show 
the  epic  film  about 
fascism  in  his 
logic  and  debate 
class,  and  for 
other  alleged 
infractions. 

An  administra¬ 
tive  court  had 
recommended 
that  Wilder  be 
returned  to  the 
classroom,  finding 
that  he  had  not 
violated  the 
school's  policies 
regarding 
“controversial 
teaching,”  and 
declared  the  film 
relevant  to  the 
curriculum 
objectives  of  the 
course.  The 
school  board, 
which  rejected  the 
hearing  officer’s 
recommendation, 
has  now  been 
overruled  by  the 
court  of  appeals. 

-  reprinted  from 

Censorship  News, 

A  newsletter  of  the 
National  Coalition 

Against  Censorship 


ellowship  Spotlight 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  awarded  nine  fellowships  to  individual  artists  in  October  of  1996.  ArtistSearch 
continues  to  spotlight  each  artist,  with  profiles  this  month  of  Sarah  Jaeger  and  Marlene  Nesary. 


Sarah  Jaeger,  Visual  Arts 

Sarah  Jaeger  makes  wheel-thrown,  porcelain  pots  that  appeal 
to  both  our  visual  and  tactile  senses.  “I  strive  for  generous 
forms  to  suggest  that  pots  both  contain  and  offer  their 
contents,  and  lush  surfaces  which  allow  even  a  simple  pot  to  feel 
luxurious  and  which,  I  hope,  invite  touch  and  use." 

In  an  article  written  for  “The  Studio  Potter,”  Jaeger  describes 
herself  as  a  “product  of  a  classical  (verbal,  not  visual)  liberal  arts 
education,  who  came  somewhat  late  to  clay,”  She  earned  a  bachelor’s 
degree  in  English  literature  from  Harvard  College  in  1970,  then 
pursued  graduate  studies  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  classical 
Greek.  After  a  stint  as  a  studio  potter  in  Denver,  she  graduated  from 
the  Kansas  City  Art  Institute  in  1985. 

Jaeger  arrived  in  Helena  in  1986,  where  she  taught  pottery  at  the 
Au-chie  Bray  Foundation.  She  was  Artist  in  Residence  at  the  founda¬ 
tion  from  1985-87,  and  is  currently  vice  president  of  its  board  of 
directors.  Since  1988,  Jaeger  has  focused  her  efforts  full-time  as  a 
studio  potter. 

The  artist’s  work  has  appeared  in  countless  exhibitions  around  the 
United  States.  In  1996  alone,  Jaeger’s  pots  were  the  subject  of  a  one- 
person  show  at  the  Firehouse  Art  Center  in  Norman,  Oklahoma,  and 
group  exhibitions  in  Minnesota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee. 
Her  work  is  consistently  selected  for  national  competitions  that 
showcase  utilitarian  work. 

Jaeger’s  distinctive  forms  merge  the  tactile  qualities  of  weight, 
balance  and  proportion  with  refined  visual  appeal.  Her  wax-resist 
glaze  technique  allows  her  to  layer  colors,  dark  over  light,  to  create 
depth  and  richness  in  the  ceramic  surfaces. 

Jaeger  says  she’s  especially  influenced  by  the  pots  of  the  T’ang 


dynasty,  “I’m  still  seduced  by  the  lush,  warm,  three-colored  glaze 
surfaced  with  their  relaxed  and  blurred  patterns.” 

“A  sense  of  connection  to  daily  life  is  central  to  my  pots,”  writes 
Jaeger.  She  reaches  for  qualities  that  are  embodied  in  ancient  T’ang 
ewers:  “Their  gestures,  a  form  that  is  distinct  and  articulated,  yet 
soft,  the  evidence  of  the  potter’s  touch,  and  their  solid  and  direct 
stance.” 

Her  travels  have  taken  her  to  Southeast  Asia,  where  she  explored 
the  traditional  crafts  of  tribal  people,  including  the  Hmong  and 
Mien.  Their  intricate  textile  work  -  made  and  worn  by  people  who 
possess  little  by  western  standards  -  is  also  a  constant  inspiration. 

‘There  are  times  when  1  wonder  why  I  do  what  I  do.  Often  I’ll 
picture  a  group  of  Mien  women  sitting  on  low  stools  in  a  dirt  yard, 
wearing  their  embroidered  turbans  and  pants,  stitching,  stitching, 
stitching.  That  image  helps  me  place  my  work  and  my  reasons  for 
making  my  work  in  a  larger  context  of  human  need  and  meaning.” 


Marlene  Nesary,  Literature 

In  a  selection  from  Hanford  Reach:  A  Memoir  of  Nuclear 
Culture,  Marlene  Nesary  describes  her  birthplace  as  thirty 
miles  downwind  from  Hanford  Reach  in  central  Washington. 
“On  my  father’s  side,  the  family  had  been  ranching  nearby  for  a 
hundred  years.  On  Mom’s  side,  Dustbowl  refugees  from  Kansas,  all 
too  familiar  with  dry  wind  and  sand.  These  bloodlines  certainly 
affected  my  destiny.  And  my  vocabulary,  and  the  dose  of  radionu¬ 
clides  that 
accumulated  in 
my  flesh  over 
time.  So  too  did 
the  hunter- 
gatherer  habits 
of  Western  life.” 

Nesary’s 
vocabulary  is 
also  shaped  by 
an  extensive 
background  in 
writing  and 
editing.  The 
Missoula 
resident  is 
currently  editor 

of  Focus,  the  University  Teachers’  Union  newsletter,  and  editorial 
director  of  the  Montana  Business  Quarterly,  published  by  University 
of  Montana’s  Bureau  of  Business  and  Economic  Research. 

She’s  a  technical  writer  and  editor  for  a  variety  of  clients,  and  a 
former  editor  with  Byte  and  PC  World  magazines. 

Nesary  graduated  from  UM's  Creative  Writing  graduate  program 
in  1992.  She  also  holds  a  teaching  credential  in  English  from  the\ 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  earned  a  bachelor’s  degree 
from  Western  Washington  University  in  Bellingham,  where  she  also 
attended  graduate  school. 

Nesary  is  a  three-time  winner  of  the  Leslie  Hunt  Poetry  Prize, 
awarded  by  the  Western  Washington  University.  Her  writing  has 
appeared  in  Montana  Business  Quarterly:  Intermountain  Woman, 
Jeopardy:  Fairhaven  Review:  Muse  Dance,  and  Backbone.Seven 
Northwest  Poets.  A  collection  of  twenty  poems,  titled  Border 


A  selection  from 

Hanford  Reach: 

A  Memoir  of  Nuclear  Culture 

Spring  and  fall,  dust  storms  bellow  up  over  Gable 
Mountain.  Thick,  blinding  sideswiping  winds  that  stain  the 
sky  a  bad  color  and  redistribute  half  the  grit  of  the  Plateau 
Region.  They’ll  yank  a  crop  right  out  of  the  ground,  lift  off 
shed  roofs,  pull  kids  from  the  schoolyard,  jerk  the  wits 
from  Mama’s  ears... 

The  Reach  is  no  better  in  summer:  1 10  degrees  super¬ 
heated  another  twenty  or  thirty  by  thermal  winds  that  suck 
your  breath,  turn  hair  to  straw,  sage  to  sticks,  tackweed  to 
iron  thorns.  What  shade  there  is  involves  black  basalt 
(pockmarked,  volcanic  plinths)  and  you  compete  with 
rattlesnakes  for  it... 

Sometimes  in  winter,  wind  takes  a  few  days  off.  Fog 
oozes  in,  molds  itself  to  the  river  course  like  pallid  skin  on 
a  giant  white  worm.  If  the  air  falls  still  and  cold  enough, 
fog  freezes,  paralyzing  cheatgrass  in  mid- wave.  Then  you 
feel  caught  by  demons  both  icy  and  suffocating,  find 
yourself  screaming  for  that  banshee  wind  to  come  back 
again. 

All  this  is  true  at  ground  level.  I  grew  up  next  door  to 
Hanford,  so  I  know.  But  that’s  only  one  way  of  knowing. 
The  Department  of  Energy,  which  owns  most  of  the  land 
and  produced  plutonium  bombs  on  it  for  forty  years,  has  a 
way  of  knowing  the  wind  and  dust  and  water  and  creatures 
of  Hanford  Reach  -  even  if  the  agency  isn’t  in  the  habit  of 
telling. 


Crossings,  was  published  in  1976.  * 

Hanford  Reach:  A  Memoir  of  Nuclear  Culture  integrates  newly 
declassified  documents  and  scholarship  on  Cold  War  topics  with 
Nesary’s  personal  knowledge  of  the  area.  The  writer’s  goal  is  to 
create  “a  credible,  compelling  and  literate  story  about  life  in  the 
Atomic  West.” 


^^These  bloodlines 
certainly  affected  my 
destiny.  And  my 
vocabulary,  and  the 
dose  of  radionuclides 
that  accumulated  in  my 
flesh  over  time.^^ 
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The  Falling  Boy,  by  David  Long 

In  his  finely  crafted  first  novel,  set  in 
a  Montana  town  during  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  Kalispell  writer  David 
Long  charts  the  inner  life  of  a  young 
carpenfer,  Mark  Singer,  whose 
marriage  to  Olivia  draws  him  into 
the  tensions  and  joys  of  family  life. 
“Each  of  David  Long’s  story  collec¬ 
tions  is  a  treasure  trove  of  flawless 
gems,  and  in  his  first  novel,  he 
gives  us  the  mother  lode,"  writes 
author  Chris  Offutt.  Long’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  short  stories,  Blue  Spruce, 
was  named  one  of  Publishers 
Weekly’s  Best  Books  of  1995. 


Headwaters:  Montana  Writers 
on  Waters  Wilderness, 

Edited  by  Annick  Smith 

This  compilation  of  writings  about 
the  importance  of  pure  rivers,  wild 
forests  and  open  prairies  features 
contributions  from  49  Montana 
writers.  Editor  Annick  Smith 
describes  the  effort  as  “a  gift  from 
the  writers  of  Montana... If  our 
stories,  ruminations,  and  poems 
spark  others  to  delve  under  the 
surface  waters  of  their  daily  lives  to 
the  meanings  embedded  in  the 
bedrock  of  spirit,  we  will  have  done 
the  job  we  set  out  to  do.” 


CutBank  47 

Published  by  the  DM  English  Dept. 

Poems  and  fiction,  woodcuts  and 
photographs  mingle  on  the  pages 
of  CutBank  47,  the  twice-yearly 
literary  magazine  of  the  Associated 
Students  of  the  University  of 
Montana.  English  students  and 
faculty  collaborate  on  the  project. 

In  the  opening  essay,  “Accidents,” 
William  Kittredge  writes:  “Some  of 
our  most  enduring  stories  involve 
divesting  ourselves  of  the  trap¬ 
pings  of  wealth  or  power,  stripping 
the  body,  as  in  a  robbery,  as  a 
start  toward  cleansing  the  self,” 


CD  celebrates  tenth 
Folkshop  concerts  season 

Folkshop  Family  Productions,  with 
headquarters  in  Ronan,  celebrated  a  decade 
of  music-making  with  its  new  CD,  released 
in  January. 

Red  House  Records  of  Minneapolis 
supervised  production  on  the  project  and 
mastered  the  CD,  which  features  10  songs  by 
the  10  favorite  performers  in  the  Folkshop’s 
annual  performing  arts  series.  With  the 
exception  of  the  bluegrass  band  Loose  Ties, 
musicians  featured  on  the  recording  are  all 
part  of  this  year’s  concert  series. 

According  to  Folkshop  director  Chas 
Cantlon,  the  CD  is 
a  popular  item. 

“People  have  told 
us  it’s  a  very  nice 
mix  of  music  -  it’s 
a  nice  journey  with 
enough  contrast  to 
give  it  plenty  of 
texture.”  The 
performers  range 
from  popular 
Montana  musicians 
like  The  Cantrells, 

Polio  Loco  and 
Rob  Quist,  to 
nationally  known 
folk  artists  Greg 
Brown  and  Peter  Ostroushko. 

The  1 0th  anniversary  concert  series  has 
also  received  phenomenal  support,  “Every 
one  is  a  winner,”  he  says.  “We’ve  been 
getting  solid-sized  audiences  at  every 
concert.  People  are  kind  of  celebrating  with 
us.” 

Financially,  Cantlon  says  the  series  has 
survived  its  first  decade  due  largely  to  the 


support  of  its  sponsors.  “Without  them,  we 
could  die  on  any  one  concert.”  Complicating 
matters  is  the  fact  that  Folkshop  Productions 
must  not  only  pay  its  own  way,  but  also 
augment  the  organization’s  mission  of 
providing  employment  for  the  disabled. 

“It’s  a  nice  marriage  of  the  arts  and 
disabled  employment,”  says  Cantlon.  ‘The 
spill-over  is  that  it’s  really  helped  the 
Folkshop  build  better  community  relation¬ 
ships  and  keep  ‘em  strong.” 

The  Folkshop  pressed  1,000  CDs  “so 
when  they’re  gone,  they’re  gone,”  says 
Cantlon.  Call  The  Folkshop  at  1-800-FOLK 
for  details. 

Three  Form's  CD 
explores  new  ground 

Three  Form’s  new  jazz  album  is 
“filled  with  wit,  rich  emotion  and  many 
quiet  surprises,”  writes  poet  and  critic 
Rick  Newby.  Taking  the  Hook,  he 
adds,  is  eclectic,  committed,  and 
“devoted  to  exploring 
moods,  emotions  and 
psychic  landscapes.” 

Tunes  roam  the  jazz 
plain,  with  a  few  old 
favorites,  including 
Ellington’s  “Prelude  to 
a  Kiss”  and  “I  Got  It 
Bad,”  two  ballads  by 
Abbey  Lincoln  and 
Chick  Corea’s  ‘Tones  for 
Joan’s  Bones”.  A  herd  of 
originals  also  roves  here, 
ranging  from  William’s 
playful  “Bug  Show”  to 
Tappan’s  ballad  “Not  Quite 
Yet”  and  Kohler’s  tribute  to  his  violinist 
grandmother,  “Graceful”. 

The  album  is  illuminated  by  Williams’ 


sleek  voice  and  growling  trombone, 

Tappan’s  nimble  and  nuanced  piano  and 
Kohler’s  versatile  and  melodious  bass  licks. 
Joe  Covill,  a  Spokane-area  drummer,  also 
contributed  to  the  CD. 

Williams  and  Kohler  are  both  Montana 
natives  and  offspring  of  musicians.  Williams 
is  a  staple  of  Montana’s  music  circuit, 
earning  a  wide  following  in  the  1980s  with 
the  band  Cheap  Cologne  and  the  Jane 
Finnegan  Quintet.  After  a  five-year  stint  in 
Seattle,  she  returned  to  Montana  and  helped 
create  the  Artists  Refuge  in  Basin. 

Kohler  teaches  at  the  Headwaters 
Academy  in  Bozeman,  and  is  a  longstanding 
contributor  to  the  annual  Stanford  Jazz 
Workshop,  Tappan,  a  graduate  of  Boston’s 
Berklee  School  of  Music  who  pursued  her 
career  in  New  York  City  and  San  Francisco, 
moved  to  Bozeman  in  1992. 

The  trio  released  its  first  CD,  What  We 
Had  in  Mind,  in  1995.  According  to  a  review 
in  Jazzscene,  the  recording  “should  silence 
skeptics  who  think  the  only  good  jazz  in 
America  is  bom  in  urban  settings.”  5/4 

Magazine  praised  the 
album’s  “subtle  explora¬ 
tions”  while  Cadence 
lauds  the  trio's  ability 
“to  play  it  funky, 
abstract  or  convention¬ 
ally  pretty  and  come  up 
with  fascinating  results.” 

That  penchant  for 
going  their  own  way 
continues  in  Taking  the 
Hook.  As  Rick  Newby 
observes,  “Three  Form 
is  made  up  of  mature 
and  prodigiously  gifted 
musicians  who  care  little  for  convention  and 
take  consi  lerable  pleasure  in  following  their 
own  quirky  path.” 


Concert  Series 
QQ  Sampler 
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Piano  lessons 
beneficial  to 
young  brains 

Giving  piano 
lessons  to  young¬ 
sters  significantly 
increases  their 
ability  to  perform 
the  types  of 
reasoning  required 
for  excellence  in 
science  and  math, 
researchers  at  the 
University  of 
California,  Irvine, 
and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  have 
found. 

Surprisingly, 
lessons  on  using  a 
computer  keyboard 
provided  no  similar 
benefit,  the  team 
reported  recently  in 
the  journal  Neuro¬ 
logical  Research. 

The  study 
involved  78 
California  children 
enrolled  in  pre¬ 
school.  The  team 
found  that  the 
beneficial  effect 
was  independent  of 
socioeconomic 
class  and  parental 
interest. 

An  earlier  study 
by  the  same  team 
found  that  listening 
to  Mozart  improved 
performance  on  an 
IQ  test  taken 
immediately 
afterward,  but  that 
effect  faded  within 
an  hour.  In  this 
case,  the  research¬ 
ers  believe  the 
improvements  in 
mental  ability  will 
persist,  perhaps  for 
a  lifetime,  although 
they  do  not  have 
data  to  prove  that. 
The  researchers 
also  believe  the 
effect  they  discov¬ 
ered  is  related  to 
playing  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  general 
rather  than  being 
limited  solely  to 
keyboards. 

The  great 

improvement  shown 
by  the  children  from 
the  musical  training 
“should  be  of  great 
interest  to  scientists 
and  educators,” 
added  physicist 
Gordon  L.  Shaw  of 
UC  Irvine. 

-  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times 
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Production 
Guide  and 
hotline 
offer  film 
updates 

For  information 
on  current  and 
upcoming  film 
productions,  call 
the  Montana  Film 
Office  Hotline  at 
406-444-3960  day 
or  night.  The  line 
features  up-to- 
date  details  on 
film  productions 
that  the  office  has 
been  authorized  to 
release. 

The  new 
Montana  Produc¬ 
tion  Guide, 
published  by  the 
film  office,  is  hot 
off  the  presses. 
This  year,  the 
publication 
features  advertis¬ 
ing  by  production 
support  compa¬ 
nies  and  lodging 
facilities. 

The  new  guide 
is  available  at 
public  libraries  in 
Billings,  Bozeman, 
Butte,  Great  Falls, 
Helena,  Kalispell 
and  Missoula  and 
at  chambers  of 
commerce  in 
many  Montana 
communities. 
Copies  may  be 
purchased  from 
the  Film  Office  at 
$25  each.  The  film 
office  also  offers  a 
Production  Crew 
List,  Support 
Services/Produc¬ 
tion  Companies 
List  and  copies  of 
the  1995-96 
Production  Guide 
at  no  charge  for 
the  first  copy.  To 
order,  call  444- 
3762. 

The  film  office 
also  has  its  own 
Internet  site, 
located  at  http:// 
montanafilm.mtgov. 
Soon,  information 
from  the  produc¬ 
tion  guide  will  also 
appear  on  the 
website. 


Pinch,  slip  &  score 

Blue  Creek  kids 
(earn  to  make  Pots 


Poison  artist  Mimi  Werner  spent  a 
week  with  students  at  Blue  Creek 
Elementary  School  in  Billings  this  winter. 
Her  stay  there  was  funded  by  the  Mon¬ 
tana  Arts  Council’s  Artists  in  Schools/ 
Communities  Program.  Below,  sixth 
graders  express  their  appreciation  for 
Mimi’s  expertise  and  encouragement. 

Beautiful  Pottery 

Have  you  ever  done  pottery? 

Well,  Blue  Creek 
School  has  and  they  had 
a  blast!  Blue  Creek  had  a 
professional  potter  come, 

Mimi  Werner.  Mimi 
worked  with  the  whole 
school,  except  kindergar¬ 
ten. 

When  Mimi  started 
teaching  us,  I  had  no 
idea  how  my  pot  would 
turn  out,  but  it  was  a 
success.  First  you  make 
a  bowl  shape,  then  you 
make  a  tube  shape 
called  a  cylinder.  Next, 
you  use  techniques  such 
as  coiling,  pinching,  slab 
building,  and  slipping  and  scoring.  When 
you’re  making  your  pot  you  can  be  as 
creative  as  you  want  to  be. 

Mimi  stayed  with  us  for  a  week, 
January  27-February  3.  We  hope  she’ll 
come  back! 

by  Nicki  R.  Terrell 

Having  Mimi  at  our  school  was  fun. 
Mimi  Werner  is  an  artist  who  lives  in 
Poison,  Montana.  She  came  to  our 
school  for  the  Artist  in  Residence  Pro¬ 
gram. 

She  taught  us  how  to  do  the 
following... pinch  a  pot,  slip  and  score, 
make  cylinders. 

To  make  a  pinched  pot  you  have  to 
roll  a  piece  of  clay  into  a  ball.  Then  you 
shape  it  into  the  shape  of  a  bowl  by 
pinching  it. 


a  pot.  Scoring  is  a  lot  of  scratches  you 
make  on  the  edge  of  the  pot.  Slip  is  a 
combination  of  water  and  clay  that  you 
bnjsh  on  the  scoring.  Then  you  are  ready 
to  add  what  you  like  to  the  pot. 

To  make  a  cylinder,  you  take  a  slab  of 
clay  and  slip  and  score  the  edges.  Then 
you  fold  the  clay  into  a  cylinder. 

Glaze  is  what  you  paint  on  your  pot  to 
give  it  a  light  color.  You  paint  a  pot  the 
same  way  you  paint  a  picture. 

A  big  part  of  how  much  fun  it  is  working 
with  Mimi  is  that  she  leaves  everything  up 


to  you,  so  every  pot  looks  different.  I  wish 
she  could  have  stayed  longer.  I  had  a  lot  of 
fun.  This  was  the  best  Artist  in  Residence 
I’ve  ever  had.  Thanks  Mimi!!! 

by  Adam  Stordahl 

Having  Mimi  at  your  school  was  lots  of 
fun.  We  learned  how  to  make  pots  just  like 
the  professionals.  She  taught  us  all  of  the 
terms  and  what  they  meant.  She  was  also 
very  good  at  explaining  what  we  were 
doing. 

It  was  very  exciting  to  work  with  the 
clay.  We  got  to  make  our  own  pots,  which 
was  fun.  First,  we  made  a  pot  using  a 
method  called  pinching.  Then  we  made 
cylinders  out  of  a  slab  of  clay.  Next  we 
connected  the  cylinders  to  our  pot.  Our  last 
step  before  firing  was  glazing.  Glazing  is  a 
lot  like  painting. 


Then  she  took  our  pots  to  be  fired  in  a 
kiln.  Firing  pots  is  putting  the  pots  in  a  big 
oven  and  turning  up  the  heat  really  high. 

Our  last  step  was  painting  our  pieces 
with  either  red  or  black  paint. 

Working  with  her  was  great  fun.  I  had 
never  worked  with  a  professional  potter 
before.  Mimi  was  great,  magnificent,  and 
wonderful.  Had  great  fun! 

by  Cooper 

Mimi  Werner  is  a  wonderful  artist!  She 
was  excellent  at  everything  she  did.  She 
made  us  feel  like  we  were  professional 
artists,  just  like  her. 

She  worked  with  the  whole  school  for 
one  week.  It  was  great  working  with  a 
professional  artist.  If  you  ever  have  the 
chance  to  work  with  a  professional  artist, 
go  for  it,  take  the  magnificent  opportu¬ 
nity!!! 

The  week  that  Mimi  worked  with  us  we 
learned  many  things  about  being  a  potter. 
We  learned  how  to  pinch  a  pot,  slip  and 
score,  dart  a  pot,  coil,  slab  build  and  how 
to  make  cylinders.  I  just  hope  some  of 
you  have  or  will  get  to  work  with  an  artist 
someday!  It  was  lots  of  funll! 

by  Courtney  Jo  Bell 

During  the  past  week.  Blue  Creek 
School  has  had  something  very  interest¬ 
ing  going  on.  Our  Artist  in  Residence, 

Mimi  Werner  from  Poison,  Montana,  has 
introduced  our  students  to  a  new  experi¬ 
ence  -  pottery.  The  students  got  to 
express  their  own  feelings  in  their  pottery. 
The  pottery  pieces  turned  out  to  be  very 
unique  in  their  own  special  way. 

The  students  and  the  teachers  were 
really  intrigued  by  what  Mimi  had  to  show 
them.  The  things  she  has  taught  us  we 
will  always  remember. 

by  Ashlee  Taylor 

Working  with  Mimi  was  quite  an 
experience.  She  taught  us  a  lot  about 
pottery,  including  how  to  score  and  slip  a 
pot  and  shape  cylinders.  The  clay  that  we 
were  working  with  was  cold  and  moist. 

by  David  Kennedy 


Murals  in  Poison  Schools  - 

Students  from  Poison  Middle 
School  and  Cherry  Valley  School 
learned  to  work  collaboratively,  as  a 
team,  on  two  mural  projects  that 
were  installed  in  their  schools. 
During  a  two-week  residency  in 
Poison,  Artists  in  Schools/Commu¬ 
nities  residency  artist  Grayce 
Holzheimer  worked  with  the  Poison 
Middle  School  seventh  and  eighth 
graders  and  three  second  grade 
classes  at  Cherry  Valley  School. 
The  students  designed  and  painted 
mural  panels  which  were  installed 
on  an  interior  wall  at  the  Poison 
Middle  School  and  in  Cherry 
Valley’s  library. 
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NEA  benefits  Montana: 

Montana  organizations  net  six  grants 


ArM  k 


Residencies  &  Special  Project  Grants 


The  Montana  Arts  Council  recently  released 
program  guidelines  for  the  Artists  in  the 
Schools/Communities  (AIS/C)  residency  and 
special  projects  grant  program.  AIS/C  offers 
each  Montana  community  the  opportunity  to 
enhance  the  lives  of  students,  parents, 
educators,  administrators,  artists  and  other 
community  members  through  the  arts. 
Ranked  as  one  of  the  Council’s  essential 
programs,  it  serves  as  a  springboard, 
helping  each  individual  to  reach  their  full 
potential  through  arts  education.  The  1997- 
98  AIS/C  program  guidelines  are  now 
available.  To  obtain  a  copy,  call  the  MAC 
office  at  (406)  444-6430. 


Six  grants,  totaling  $573,691,  were 
awarded  to  Montana  arts  agencies  and 
organizations  in  1997  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

Helena  Presents  received  $50,000  to 
support  its  Cultural  Crossings  series,  which 
includes  performances,  residencies,  teacher 
training  and  school  activities. 

The  Montana  Arts  Council  was  awarded 
$99,951  for  its  “Arts  Are  Central"  re-grant 
program.  The  Council  will  use  the  funding  to 
establish  long-term  partnerships  between  arts 
organizations  and  business,  government, 
education,  social  service,  civic  and  recre¬ 
ational  sectors  in  10  rural  communities.  It 
also  received  $386,900  in  a  “partnership 
agreement”  with  the  NEA,  which  supports 
arts  education,  fosters  the  ans  in  underserved 
communities  and  helps  fund  MAC  grants  and 
service  programs. 

Montana  organizations  also  received  three 
NEA  Education  and  Access  Grants.  Montana 
State  University  in  Bozeman  was  awarded 
$8,950  to  support  week-long  residencies  by 
artists  Chuck  Forsman,  Melissa  Miller  and 
Andy  Goldsworthy  in  a  series  titled  “Art  and 
the  Natural  World”. 

The  Vigilante  Theatre  Company  of 
Bozeman  received  $15,000  to  finance  a  tour 
of  six  rural  states  in  the  Northwest,  including 
visits  to  many  small  towns  which  have  no 


formal  performance  space.  And  the  YMCA 
of  Billings  will  continue  its  Writer's  Voice 
series,  with  help  from  an  NEA  grant  of 
$12,890.  In  addition,  Missoula  poet  Mark 
Levine  received  a  $20,000  creative  writing 
fellowship  from  the  NEA. 

In  FY  1996  the  NEA  awarded  nine 
grants,  worth  $459,380,  to  Montana  arts 
organizations.  Recipients  included  Copper 
Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center  in 
Anaconda,  which  received  $12,250  to 
support  the  development  of  a  new  eamed- 
income  venture  that  will  produce  a  long¬ 
term  revenue  source  for  the  center. 

Two  grants  went  to  Bozeman  area 
organizations.  The  Vigilante  Theatre 
Company  received  $6,000  to  pay  actors’ 
wages,  health  insurance  and  travel  costs 
during  a  regional  tour  of  Idaho,  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  eastern  Oregon.  A  grant 
of  $5,000  helped  the  Montana  Indian  Art 
and  Culture  Association  pay  administrative 
salaries  related  to  exhibiting  works  by 
contemporary  Native  American  artists. 

The  Missoula  Cultural  Exchange 
received  $29,430  to  support  its  long-term 
stabilization  project,  which  emphasizes  arts 
education  and  cultural  tourism.  The  NEA 
also  awarded  a  total  of  $360, 100  to  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  and  $46,600  to 
Helena  Presents  last  year. 


MAGDA  gives  guidelines  for  exhibition  proposals 


The  Montana  Art  Gallery  Directors  Association 
(MAGDA)  is  currently  soliciting  exhibition 
proposals  for  1998  and  1999.  The  MAGDA  Board 
of  Trustees  will  be  meeting  in  August  to  review 
and  select  exhibition  proposals  to  present  to  the 
MAGDA  membership  for  possible  bookings 
during  its  annual  conference/booking  session  in 
October. 

All  exhibits  must  be  sponsored  by  an  arts 
organization.  The  sponsor  organization  is 
responsible  for  preparing  the  exhibit  for  tour, 
including  professional  crating,  press  packets, 
condition  reporting  book,  shipping  to  first  venue, 
labels,  interpretive  text,  etc.  All  contracts  and 
communications  with  MAGDA  will  be  made 
directly  with  the  sponsor. 

The  following  information  must  be  included  in 
the  proposal: 


1 .  Name,  address,  and  phone  number  of  lender. 

2.  Title  and  description  of  proposed  exhibit. 

3.  Number  of  pieces  in  proposed  exhibit. 

4.  A  high  quality  35  mm  slide  of  each  piece  in 
the  proposed  exhibit.  Slides  must  be  clearly 
numbered  and  labeled,  and  specific  to  the  pieces  that 
will  travel.  No  substitutions  or  deletions  in  the 
exhibit  will  be  permitted. 

5.  A  correlated  slide  checklist  with  pertinent 
information  (artists,  title,  date,  media,  size). 

7.  Availability  dates  (at  least  four  consecutive 
months  available  for  three  exhibitions  and  travel 
time  for  each  exhibit).  We  will  be  booking  for  1998 
and  1999. 

8.  Rental  fee  you  desire  for  each  four-week 
period. 

9.  Insurance  value  and  designation  of  insurance 
responsibility. 


10.  Exact  number  and  exact  weights  of  crates. 

11.  MAGDA  requires  that  the  lender  pay 
shipping  to  the  first  venue,  and  the  lender  is 
responsible  for  crating  charges.  Crates  must  be 
professionally  made,  safe  to  travel,  and  reason¬ 
ably  sized. 

12.  Special  restrictions  or  requirements. 

13.  Publicity  available  (catalog,  press  release, 
b/w  photos,  brochure,  poster,  etc.) 

14.  SASE  for  return  of  slides. 

Proposals  missing  any  of  these  materials  may 
not  be  reviewed.  Deadline  for  submitting 
proposals  is  July  1.  1997. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  Patty 
Bergquist,  Executive  Director,  Montana  Art 
Gallery  Directors  Association.  21 12  First  Ave.  N.. 
Great  Falls,  MT  59401  or  call  (406)  761-1797. 


Retreat  focuses  on  leadership 


by  Jan  Clinard  (Hahn) 

“Accept  chaos  as  an  essential  process  by 
which  natural  systems,  including  organizations, 
renew  and  revitalize  themselves... Develop  the 
rich  diversity  of  relationships  that  are  all 
around  us  to  energize  our  teams  and 
organizations... Embrace  vision  as  an  invisible 
field  that  can  enable  us  to  recreate  our  work 
places  and  our  world.” 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  concepts  ex¬ 
plored  at  “Leadership  Without  Easy  Answers,” 
a  retreat  held  April  4-6  at  the  320  Guest  Ranch 
near  Big  Sky. 

Twenty-three  educators  and  arts  advocates 
braved  a  spring  snowstorm  to  prepare  them¬ 
selves  for  the  challenges  of  leadership  in  their 
professions  by  deepening  their  understanding 
of  leadership;  developing  new  approaches  to 
leading,  changing,  creating  community  and 
making  Montana  a  better  place  in  which  to  live; 
and  by  renewing  their  energy. 

A  consortium  of  organizations,  including  the 
Montana  Alliance  for  Arts  Education,  the 
Framework  for  Aesthetic  Literacy  of  the  Office 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  Montana  Arts 
Council,  the  Creative  Pulse  of  the  University  of 
Montana,  the  Montana  Association  of  Teachers 


of  English  Language  Arts,  and  the  Montana 
Art  Education  Association  sponsored  the 
retreat.  Leaders  and  emerging  leaders  from 
English,  visual  arts,  music,  and  theatre 
professional  groups  and  organizations  were 
invited. 

“Leadership  Without  Easy  Answers”  was 
facilitated  by  Dr.  Linda  Lyman,  associate 
professor  of  education  from  Bradley  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Peoria,  III.  Dr.  Lyman  teaches  univer¬ 
sity  courses  in  leadership  and  conducts 
workshops  on  topics  such  as  leadership  for 
change,  women  in  administration,  institutional 
caring,  cooperative  learning,  and  teacher 
evaluation. 

Ideas  that  emerged  included: 

•  Influence  is  not  the  essence  of  leadership; 
it  is  the  outcome. 

•  As  in  a  flock  of  geese  where  the  leader 
rotates  in  and  out  of  position,  progress  is 
sustained  when  leadership  is  shared. 

•  Information  is  the  source  of  all  change;  it 
is  the  lifeblood  of  an  organization. 

•  “Leadership  is  giving.  Leadership  is  an 
ethic,  a  gift  of  oneself’  (Bolman  &  Deal). 

•  In  a  learning  organization,  leaders  are 
designers,  stewards  and  teachers  (Senge). 


Beck  McLaughlin,  education  coordinator 
at  Helena  Presents,  and  poet  Melissa 
Kwasny  discuss  a  workshop  proposal 
during  the  recent  Artists  as  Educators 
Seminar  in  Helena.  During  the  two-day 
course,  fifteen  Montana  artists  learned 
to  find  connections  between  their  work 
and  the  school  curriculum.  They  identi¬ 
fied  parts  of  their  work  with  students 
that  teachers  would  find  helpful  and 
non-arts  teachers  could  learn  to  do,  and 
began  to  develop  a  proposal  for  a 
participatory  workshop  for  teachers. 
This  seminar  was  partially  funded  by  an 
Artists  in  the  Schools  and  Communities 
Special  Projects  Grant.  For  information 
on  grant  guidelines,  call  the  Montana 
Arts  Council  at  444-6430. 

(Margaret  Benes  photo) 
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Travel  funds 
available  for 
presenters 

Nonprofit 
performing  arts 
presenters  may 
receive  travel  funds 
to  see  Japanese 
performing  artists 
touring  the  United 
States,  thanks  to 
the  Japan/U.S. 
Presenter  Travel 
Fund. 

Financed  bv  a 
grant  from  The 
Japan  Foundation's 
“Performing  Arts 
Japan,”  the  fund 
will  allow  present¬ 
ers  to  see  perfor¬ 
mances  by  a 
variety  of  Japanese 
artists. 

The  roster  of 
eligible  artists 
includes  choreog¬ 
raphers/dancers 
Eiko  &  Koma;  the 
drama/dance 
company  Dragon 
Bond  Rite;  the  Noh 
troupe  Tessenkai; 
the  Daisan  Erotica 
theater  company; 
the  Awaji  Puppet 
Theater;  the 
Nomura  Kyogen 
Theater;  Tendai 
Shomyo,  with  ritual 
Buddhist  chanting; 
and  The  Poe 
Project,  a  collabo¬ 
ration  between 
choreographer  Min 
Tanaka  and  writer 
Susan  Sontag. 

Applicants  may 
receive  funding  for 
75%  of  eligible 
travel  expenses,  up 
to  $750.  Money  is 
also  available  for 
selected  confer¬ 
ences  and  work¬ 
shops. 

For  a  list  of 
eligible  perfor¬ 
mances  and 
conferences, 
program  guidelines 
and  an  application 
form,  call  (816) 
4211-1388  or  (617) 
951-0010. 
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Anaconda 

July  18-20 

Alt  in  Washoe  Park,  Washoe  Park 


Arlee 

July  2-6 

Ariee  Celebration  Pow  Wow,  Pow  Wow 
Grounds 

Baker 

July  16 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “The  Learned 
Ladies,”  7  p.m.,  Longfellow  School  Lawn 

Bannack 

July  19-20 

Bannack  Days,  A  Celebration  of  Life  on  the 
Montana  Frontier,  Bannack  Stale  Park 

Basin 

June  8 

Jazz  Brunch,  10:30  a.m.-2  p.m.,  Community 
Hall 

Big  Sky 

June  6 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?”  Vigilante  Theatre 
Co.,  6:30  p.m.,  Rainbow  Lodge 

July  12 

Big  Sky  Festival  of  the  Arts:  Andy  Wilkinson, 
7  p.m..  Meadow  Village  Pavilion,  Big  Sky 
Resort 

July  13 

Big  Sky  Festival  of  the  Arts:  Missoula 

Symphony,  Meadow  Village  Pavilion,  Big 
Sky  Resort 

July  21 

Big  Sky  Festival  of  the  Arts:  Youth  Ministry 
Team  of  Jasper,  Georgia,  7  p.m..  Meadow 
Village  Pavilion,  Big  Sky  Resort 

July  25 

Montana  Chamber  Music  Festival,  Big  Sky 
Pavilion 


Bigfork 

June  6.  7.  17,  20,  25,  28 

“Lend  Me  A  Tenor,”  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Play- 
hou«e 

June  14.  18,  23,  26.  July  1.  5,  9.  11.  17.  22.  25. 
28.31 

“West  Side  Story,”  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Playhouse 
June  16.  ^9.  21.  24.  27.  July  2.  7.  10.  15.  19.  24. 
30 

“Guys  &  Dolls,”  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Playhouse 
June  22 

Riverbend  Concert:  Jeff  Petryk,  8  p.m.,  Sliter 
Park 
June  29 

Riverbend  Concert:  Don  Lawrence  Orchestra, 
8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park 
June  30.  July  3,  8,  12.  16,  21,  26 
“Sugar,”  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Playhouse 
July  6 

Riverbend  Concert:  Montana  Opera  Co.. 

8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park 
July  13 

Riverbend  Concert:  Cocinando,  8  p.m.,  Sliter 
Park 

July  14.  18.  23.  29 

“Big  River,"  8  p.m.,  Bigfork  Playhouse 
July  15 

Flathead  Festival  Chamber  Ensemble,  7:30 
p.m..  Community  United  Methodist  Church 
July  16 

Flathead  Festival  Celebrity  Dinner  Dance, 

6  p.m.,  Flathead  Lake  Lodge 
July  20 

Riverbend  Concert:  Glacier  Journey,  8  p.m., 
Sliter  Park 
July  27 

Riverbend  Concert:  Wilbur  Rehmann  Jazz 
Quartet,  8  p.m.,  Sliter  Park 


Billings 

May  30-June  12 

“Cabaret,”  Billings  Studio  Theatre,  248-1141 
June  8 

Festival  of  Cultures.  10  a.m.-5  p.m..  Rocky 
Mountain  College,  Billings 
June  14 

Strawberry  Festival,  7  a.m.-5  p.m.,  downtown 
June  14 

Mike  Beck,  8  p.m.,  MSU-Billings  Petro 
Theatre,  656-2744 
June  22 

ZooGrass,  noon-6  p.m.,  MetraPark  Race 
Track,  652-8100 
June  26 

Billings  Studio  Theatre  Annual  Awards 
Banquet,  6:30  p.m.,  Billings  Studio 
Theatre.  248-1141 
June  28 

Garden  Tour/Party,  9  a-m.-4  p.m..  Moss 
Mansion,  256-5100 


rts  Calendar 


The  Muir  String  Quartet  performs  in  Juiy  at  the  Chamber  Music  Festival  in 
Bozeman  and  St.  Timothy’s  Summer  Music  Festival  near  Georgetown  Lake. 


June  29 

Billings  Symphony  Orchestra  w/Rob  Quist, 

7  p.m..  Pioneer  Park,  252-3610 

July  1 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “The  Learned 
Ladies,”  7  p.m.,  Pioneer  Park 

July  2 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,”  7  p.m..  Pioneer  Park 

July  7 

“Much  Ado  at  the  Zoo,”  -  10  a.m.-6  p.m., 
ZooMontana,  248-1141 

Birney 

June  4 

First  Wednesday  Gallery  Walk,  6-9  p.m., 
various  Uptown  galleries 

July  4 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  ‘The  Learned 
Ladies,”  7  p.m..  Poker  Jim  Lookout 

July  5 

Shakespeare  in  the  Park:  “Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,”  4  p.m..  Poker  Jim  Lookout 

Browning 

July  10-13 

North  American  Indian  Days,  Campground 
west  of  Browning,  338-7276 

Boulder 

July  26 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,”  6:30  p.m.,  Jefferson  County  Fair¬ 
grounds 

Bozeman 

June  3 

Chris  &  Johnny,  8  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center,  587-9797 
June  7-8 

“A  Visit  with  Norman  Rockwell,”  noon. 
Historic  Ellen  Theatre 
June  13 

Gallery  Walk,  5-8  p.m.,  downtown 
June  13 

Acoustic  Series:  Kenny  Abbott  &  Joe  Mann. 

8  p.m.,  Emerson  Cultural  Center 
June  13-15 

“Damn  Yankees,”  Willson  Auditorium, 
585-5885 
June  19-22 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “Learned  Ladies,” 
MSU  Campus  at  the  Grove 
June  26-29 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,”  MSU  Campus  at  the  Grove 

July  2 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn  Concert,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center 


July  9 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn  Concert,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center 
July  11 

Gallery  Walk.  5-8  p.m.,  downtown 
July  16 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn  Concert,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center 
July  21 

Montana  Chamber  Music  Festival,  8  p.m., 
Gallatin  Gateway  Inn 
July  22 

Montana  Chamber  Music  Festival.  8  p.m.. 
Museum  of  the  Rockies 
July  23 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn  Concert,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center 
July  24 

Montana  Chamber  Music  Festival.  MSU 
Reynolds  Recital  Hall 
July  30 

Lunch  on  the  Lawn  Concert,  Emerson  Cultural 
Center 
July  30 

Taste  of  Bozeman,  12-7  p.m.,  Main  Street 
July  31 

Classical  Guitar  Concert  in  conjunction  w/ 
Christopher  Parkening  master  class,  8  p.m., 
MSU  Reynolds  Recital  Hall 

Butte 

June  8 

Mining  Heritage  Days:  Memorial  Service, 
Granite  Mountain  Mine  Overlook 
June  14 

Mining  Heritage  Days:  Labor  Forum,  1-3  p.m.. 
Public  Library;  Flag  Day  Ceremony  w/ 
Dinner  &  Dancing,  5  p.m.  Anselmo  Mine 
June  21 

“Damn  Yankees,”  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  723-3602 
June  23 

Irish  Musician  Dana,  8  p.m..  Mother  Lode 
Theatre,  723-3602 

July  1 

Granite  Youth  Symphony,  7:30  p.m..  Mother 
Lode  Theatre 
July  12-13 

‘The  Drunkard,”  Mother  Lode  Theatre, 
723-3602 

Charlo 

July  28 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,”  6:30  p.m..  Palmers  Park 

Choteau 

July  5 

Art  on  the  Green,  10  a.m.-5  p.m.,  Choteau  City 
Park 
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The  Vigilante  Theatre  Company  brings  their  original  repertoire  to  Big  Sky, 
Red  Lodge  and  Sidney  this  summer. 


Colstrip 

My  10 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost  ”  7  p.m..  Rye  Park 

Columbia  Falls 

July  11 

Flathead  Festival:  Rockies  West  Family  Night, 
6:30  p.m..  Rocky  Mountain  Saddle  Club 

Deer  Lodge 

June  25-July  13  (Wednesday-Sunday) 

“Three  Voices,”  8  p.m..  Old  Montana  Territorial 
Prison,  846-311 1 
June  28 

Breakout  Bluegrass  Festival,  noon-8  p.m..  Main 
Street 
July  11-13 

Western  Heritage  Days,  Grant  Kohrs  Ranch 
July  16-Augusl  3  (Wednesday-Sunday) 

“Oklahoma!”  8  p.m.,  Old  Montana  Territorial 
Prison,  846-3111 


Ekalaka 

July  17 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,”  7  p.m.,  Courthouse  Lawn 

Forsyth 

July  18 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “The  Learned 
Ladies,”  6  p.m..  Pioneer  Park 


Fort  Benton 

June  28-29 

Summer  Celebration  &  Art  on  the  Levee, 
downtown 

Frazer 

June  20-22 

Red  Bottom  Celebration,  Pow  Wow  Grounds 

Georgetown  Lake 

June  29 

St.  Timothy’s  Summer  Music  Festival:  Montana 
Alphom  Quartet:  Kapelle  Funfzehn,  12:15- 
2:30  p.m..  Chapel  Grounds 

July  26 

St.  Timothy’s  Summer  Music  Festival:  Muir 
String  Quartet,  7  p.m.,  Chapel  Grounds 

Glendive 

July  13 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “The  Learned 
Ladies,”  7  p.m.,  Lloyd  Square  Park 


July  14 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,”  7  p.m.,  Lloyd  Square  Park 

Great  Falls 

June  3 

Spring  Forward  Film  Series:  “Muse  and 
Music,”  7  p.m.,  Paris  Gibson  Square 
Museum  of  Art 
June  7 

Luminaria  Walk,  7-1 1  p.m..  River’s  Edge 
Trail 
June  20 

Taste  of  Great  Falls,  6  p.m.,  Whittier  Park 
June  20-22,  26-29 

“Big  River:  A  Musical,”  University  of  Great 
Falls 
June  26-29 

Lewis  and  Clark  Festival,  various  locations 
July  12-13 

Renaissance  Faire,  University  of  Great  Falls 
Campus 

Hamilton 

June  3 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Missoula  Brass,  noon. 
Legion  Park 
June  6-8 

Doll  Show  &  Competition,  all  day,  Daly 
Mansion 
June  7 

Reading:  Henry  Grant,  noon-2  p.m..  Chapter 
One  Books 
June  7-8 

Big  Sky  Fiber  Arts  Festival.  Fairgrounds, 
961-3058 
June  10 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Bitterroot  Community 
Band,  noon.  Legion  Park 
June  17 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Les  Etudiants  de 
L’Afriguque,  noon.  Legion  Park 
June  19 

Reading:  D.J.  Badger,  7:30  p.m.,  Chapter  One 
Books 

June  19-22,  26-29 

“Into  the  Woods,”  Hamilton  Players  at 
Hamilton  Playhouse 
June  22 

Bitterroot  Days,  1  p.m.,  Ravalli  Co.  Museum 
June  24 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Chip  Jasmin,  noon. 
Legion  Park 

July  1 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  The  Hot  Tamales,  noon. 
Legion  Park 

July  5 

“Father,  Son  and  Holy  Coach,”  8  p.m., 
Hamilton  Playhouse 


July  8 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  John  Schiever,  noon. 
Legion  Park 

July  8 

“The  Elephant’s  Child,”  2  p.m.,  Hamilton 
Playhouse 

July  8 

“The  Master  and  Margarita,”  8  p.m.,  Hamilton 


Playhouse 
July  11-13 

Treasure  State  Art  Show,  10  a.m.-9  p.m.. 
Fairgrounds 
July  12-13 

Bluegrass  Festival,  Fairgrounds,  363-5450 
July  15 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Sweetgrass,  noon.  Legion 
Park 
July  19 

Bitterroot  Community  Band,  1  p.m.,  downtown 
July  22 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  The  4-Tet  Caribe,  noon. 
Legion  Park 
July  25-27 

Good  Nations  Pow  Wow,  Daly  Mansion 
Grounds 
July  26-27 

Art  in  the  Park.  9  a.m.-4  p.m..  Legion  Park 
July  29 

Tuesday  at  Twelve:  Mike  and  Tari  Conroy, 
noon.  Legion  Paik/w/y  30 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,”  6:30  p.m..  Fairgrounds 
July  31 

Bitterroot  Community  Band,  6:30  p.m.,  Daly 
Mansion 

Hardin 

June  27-29 

Custer’s  Last  Stand  Reenactment,  Little 
Bighorn  Battlefield 

July  3 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  Love’s  Labor’s  Lost,” 
7  p.m.,  South  Park 

Helena 

June  6 

Downtown  Helena  Spring  Artwalk,  6-9  p.m.. 
Walking  Mall 
June  6-7 

Governor’s  Cup  Arts  &  Crafts  Fair,  Walking 
Mall 
June  12 

Phillip  Walker  Blues  Band.  8  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center,  443-0287 
June  20 

Grant  to  Artists  Celebration.  7  p.m.,  Myma  Loy 
Center 
June  24 

Harpist  William  Jackson,  7:30  p.m..  Myma  Loy 
Center,  443-0287 
June  24-29 

Montana  Traditional  Jazz  Festival,  various 
locations,  800-851-9980 
June  27-29 

Sidewalk  Art  Mart.  Last  Chance  Gulch  Mall 
July  11-12 

Weaving  Weekend.  Montana  Historical  Society. 
444-2694 

July  11-19  (Thursday-Saturday) 

“Forever  Plaid.”  8  p.m..  Grandstreet  Theatre. 
447-1574 

July  17  or  19  (TBA)} 

Leon  Russell.  Helena  Presents,  443-0287 
July  21 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “The  Learned 
Ladies,”  6:30  p.m..  Anchor  Park 
July  29 

“Song  for  Life”  AIDS  Benefit,  Myma  Loy 
Center.  443-0287 
July  31 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost.”  6:30  p.m..  Anchor  Park 


Kalispell 

June  19 

Flathead  Festival:  “Piano  Summit:  East  Meets 
West”  w/Monte  Carter  and  Karina  Matorina, 
7:30  p.m.,  Christian  Center 
June  27 

Flathead  Festival:  “Juke  Box  Friday  Night”  w/ 
John  Denman  and  Don  Lawrence  Orchestra, 
7:30  p.m..  Outlaw  Inn 
June  27-28 

Performance  by  Summer  Theatre  Camp, 
Kalispell  Dramatic  Arts  Co.,  Gateway  West 
Mall  Theater,  881-4900 
July  3-31  (Thursday-Saturday) 

Montana  Opera  Co.,  Gateway  West  Mall 
Theater 
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Mountain-high 
music  festivai 
begins  in  June 

Music  will  ring  from 
high  above 

Georgetown  Lake  this 
summer,  during  the 
St.  Timothy’s  Summer 
Music  Festival. 
Located  at  the 
picturesque  St. 
Timothy’s  Memorial 
Chapel  at  Southern 
Cross,  the  festival 
features  three 
concerts. 

A  kickoff  barbecue 
launches  festivities 
from  12:15-2:30  p.m. 
June  29.  The  Mon¬ 
tana  Alphom  Quartet, 
Kapelle  Funfzehn, 
augments  the  view 
with  the  resonant 
sounds  of  their  1 2-foot 
alphoms. 

The  world- 

renowned  Muir  String 
Quartet  inaugurates 
the  series  July  26; 
pianist  Lucien  Hut  and 
violinist  Gene  Andrie 
offer  Beethoven’s 
Sonata  for  Violin  and 
Piano  Aug.  2;  and 
soprano  Anne 
Basinski  and  tenor 
David  Cody  join 
pianist  Kenneth 
Christiansen  Aug.  9. 

Concerts  begin  at 
7  p.m.  and  seating  is 
limited  to  140.  For 
information,  write  to 
St.  Timothy’s  Summer 
Music  Festival,  P.O. 
Box  1154,  Anaconda, 
MT  59711, 
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rts  Calendar,  June  -  July 


Shakespeare  in  the  Parks  tours  Montana  this  summer  with 
performances  of  “The  Learned  Ladies”  and  “Love’s  Labor’s  Lost” 


June  2 

“Rewinding  Montana,”  Vigilante  Theatre  Co., 
7;30  p.m. 

July  12 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  ‘The  Learned  Ladies,’ 
7  p.m.,  Lloyd  Square  Park 

St.  Ignatius 

July  5-6,  11-12,  26-27 

“Much  Ado  About  Nothing.”  Purple  Mountain 
Playhouse 

July  18-19.  24-26,  August  1-2 
"Oliver,”  7  p.m..  The  Bam 

Superior 

July  29 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  ‘The  Learned  Ladies.’ 
6:30  p.m.,  Superior  High  School  Lawn 

Three  Forks 

July  23 

Shakespeare 


KaliSpell  (continued) 

July  11-12 

Performance  by  Summer  Theatre  Camp, 
Kalispell  Dramatic  Arts  Co.,  Gateway  West 
Mall  Theater.  881-4900 
July  11-13 

Artists  and  Craftsmen  of  the  Flathead  Summer 
Show.  Courthouse  Park  West 
July  18 

Flathead  Festival:  Leon  Russell  plus  the  Drum 
Brothers,  7:30  p.m.,  Flathead  Valley 
Community  College 
July  22 

Rathead  Festival:  The  Fabulous  Four  Fresh¬ 
men  plus  Latin  Jazz  FYoject,  7:30  p.m., 
Lawrence  Park 
July  24 

Flathead  Festival:  Jackson  Berkeley  and  Areata 
String  Quartet,  7:30  p.m.,  Kalispell 
Christian  Center 
July  25-27 

Arts  in  the  Park,  benefit  for  Hockaday  Center, 
Depot  Park 
July  29 

Montana  Summer  Symphony.  7:30  p.m., 
Kalispell  Christian  Center 
July  31 

Montana  Summer  Symphony.  7:30  p.m., 
Kalispell  Christian  Center 

Kila 

June  15 

Herb  Fesl  97,  1 1  a.m.-7  p.m..  Full  Circle  Herb 
Farm 

July  19-20  ' 

Kila  Country  Fest,  off  Hwy  2  west  of  Kalispell 

Livingston  ? 

May  9-June  8  (Thursday-Sunday) 

“Guys  and  Dolls,”  Firehouse  5  Playhouse 
June  20-July  18  (Fridays) 

Art  Walk,  7-9  p.m.,  downtown 
July  2 

10th  Birthday  Celebration,  noon-  7  p.m..  Depot 
Center 
July  4-6 

Depot  Center  Art  and  Craft  Fair,  Depot  Center 
Park 

Miles  City 

July  11 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,"  7  p.m..  Pumping  Plant  Park 

Missoula 

June  3-13 

The  Missoula  Colony.  A  gathering  of  writers 
for  stage  and  screen.  UM.  243-6809 
June  4 

Out  to  Lunch:  David  Walbum,  The  Skoidats, 

1 1:30  a.m.-]:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park 

June  8 

Danceworks  Spring  Showcase:  “Hansel  and 
Gretel.”  2  p.m..  Wilma  Theatre 
June  11 

Out  to  Lunch:  Deja  Vu,  Chuck  Florence.  1 1 :30 
a. m.- 1:30 p.m. .Caras  Park 


June  18 

Out  to  Lunch:  Chip  Jasmin,  Unity  Dance  and 
Drum.  11:30  a. m. -1:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park 

June  25 

Out  to  Lunch:  Cory  Heydon,  The  Moonlighters, 
1 1:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park 

July  2 

Out  to  Lunch:  String  of  Pearls.  Cocinando  Latin 
Jazz  Ensemble.  1 1:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m.,  Caras 
Park 

July  4 

Fourth  of  July  Festival,  1 1  a.m.-5  p.m.. 
Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula 

July  9 

Out  to  Lunch:  Erik  “Fingers”  Ray,  The 

Tirebiters,  1 1:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park 

July  16 

Out  to  Lunch;  Andre  Floyd  &  Mood  Iguana, 
Drum  Brothers,  1 1 :30  a.m.- 1  ;30  p.m.,  Caras 
Park 

July  19 

Danceworks  Summer  Dance  Camp  Showcase 
Performance,  8  p.m..  Front  Street  Theatre 

July  23 

Out  to  Lunch:  Long  Overdue,  Mountain  Poodle 
Band,  1 1:30  a.m.- 1:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park 

July  30 

Out  to  Lunch:  Jean  Wrobel  Jazz  Trio,  Big  Sky 
Mud  Flaps,  11:30  a.m.-l:30  p.m.,  Caras  Park 

Noxon 

July  27 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,”  6:30  p.m.,  Noxon  Town  Park 

Plains 

July  4 

Art  in  the  Park/4th  of  July,  Fairgrounds 

Poison 

June  7 

“Music  by  the  Bay.”  Mission  Valley  Choral 
Society.  7  p.m.,  Sacajawea  Park 

July  16-August  3  (Wednesday-Sunday) 

“The  All  Night  Strut,"  8:30  p.m.,  Poison 
Clubhouse  Theatre,  883-9212 


Red  Lodge 

June  7-15 

Red  Lodge  Music  Festival,  446-1905 
June  29-August  31  (every  Sunday) 

“Who  Shot  the  Sheriff?”  6:30  p.m.,  Round  Barn 
Dinner  Theatre 

July- August  (Friday  and  Saturday) 

“Rewinding  Montana.”  Vigilante  Theatre  Co..  8 
p.m..  Round  Bam  Theatre 

Roundup 

July  19 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks;  "The  Learned 
Ladies,”  7  p.m.,  Community  Park 

Sidney 

May  31-June  1 

“Look  Who’s  Laughing,”  Gaslight  'Pheatre. 
Sidney  Middle  School  Auditorium 


in  the  Parks:  “Love’s  Labor's 

_ _  _._0  p.m.,  Stevenson  Park 

July  24 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  ‘The  Learned  Ladies,” 
6:30  p.m.,  Stevenson  Park 

Ulm 

July  10 

“Evening  at  the  Pishkun,”  6  p.m.,  at  the  Pishkun, 
452-3462 


Utica 

July  20 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,”  7  p.m.,  Utica  Club  House  Lawn 

Virginia  City 

July  12-13 

Victorian  Craft  Festival,  Historic  Boardwalk, 
843-5454 

West  Yellowstone 

June-July 

“Big  River,”  ‘The  Sound  of  Music,”  or  “Blithe 
Spirit,"  Playmill  Theatre,  646-7757 

Whitefish 

June  1 

Whitefish  Reading  Series:  Pete  Fromm,  7  p.m., 
Rocky  Mountain  Lodge 
Jime  22 

Whitefish  Reading  Series:  David  Long,  7  p.m.. 
Rocky  Mountain  Lodge 
June  28 

“A  Hockaday  Night,”  Art  Auction,  6  p.m., 
Grouse  Mountain  Lodge 

July  6 

Sunday  Summit  Concert:  Cocinando,  Big 
Mountain 
July  11 

Whitefish  Reading  Series:  Ira  Byock,  7:30  p.m.. 
Rocky  Mountain  Lodge 
July  13 

Flathead  Festival:  Festival  Chamber  Ensemble, 
7:30  p.m.,  Christ  Lutheran  Church 
July  20 

Flathead  Festival:  Festival  Chamber  Ensemble, 
7:30  p.m.,  Christ  Lutheran  Church 
July  23 

Flathead  Festival:  The  Fabulous  Four  Freshmen 
plus  Cocinando  Latin  Jazz  Project,  7:30  p.m.. 
Big  Mountain 
July  25 

Flathead  Festival;  Big  Sky  Mudflaps  and  the  All 
Montana  Jazz  Band,  7:30  p.m..  Riverside 
Park 
July  26 

Flathead  Festival:  Montana  Summer  Symphony, 
7:30  p.m.,  Suzanna  Farms 
July  27 

Flathead  Festival:  Pianist  Makiko  Harata,  7:30 
p.m.,  Christ  Lutheran  Church 

Wolf  Point 

July  15 

Shakespeare  in  the  Parks:  “Love’s  Labor’s 
Lost,”  7  p.m.,  Sherman  Park 
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xhibitions,  June  -  July 


Anaconda 

Cit}'  Hall:  Adam  Clagett,  Acrylics,  Lauretta 
Bonfiglo,  Pottery,  through  June 
Copper  Village  Museum  and  Arts  Center: 
“Ports  of  Entry,”  May  8-June  14;  “Gennie 
DeWeese  Retrospective,”  July  1-Aug.  30 

Belt 

Black  Diamond  Supper  Club:  “Cabin,  Creek, 
Canyon,”  through  August 

Bigfork 

Art  Fusion:  “Missoula  Muses,”  June 
24- July  13 

Bigfork  Art  and  Cultural  Center: 

Art  League  Spring  Show,  June  2- 
28;  Leo  Olson/Donna  Loos  Show, 

July  2-25;  July  28-August  13, 

Joyce  Crowley  Sculptured  Painting 
Bridge  Street  Gallery:  Sculpture  by 
Kristi  Hager,  May  30-June  29; 

Dave  Shaner,  clay  sculpture, 

Barbara  Lemmick,  photography, 

Dave  Secrest,  metal  sculpture,  July 
3 -August  2 

Kootenai  Galleries:  “Pastel  -  Some 
of  our  Favorites,"  through  June  30; 

“Clyde  Aspevig  -  Master  of  the 
Landscape,”  July  1-31 

Billings 

Western  Heritage  Center:  “Travel¬ 
ing  the  Yellowstone,  “  through 
June;  “And  the  Bead  Goes  On,”  July  1- 
August  3 1 

Bozeman 

Artifacts:  Paintings  by  Sheila  Miles;  Mixed- 
Media  Jewelry  by  Cache  Hartzel,  June  13- 
July  4 

Beall  Park  Art  Center:  “Pride!  Art  Exhibi¬ 
tion,”  June  6-27 

Emerson  Cultural  Ceuter:  “Neil  Jussila: 
Drawings  of  Woman  and  Child,”  through 
June  28 

Chaparral  Fine  Art:  “Masters  in  Montana: 

The  Landscape  Revisited,”  June  28-July  12 
Museum  of  the  Rockies:  “The  Good  Life: 
Photographs  of  Maurice  Lamme”  through 
Dec.  31;  “T.  rex  on  Trial:  Examining  the 
Evidence  for  Meat-eating  Dinosaurs,”  for  2- 
year  period 

Butte 

Arts  Chateau;  “Interpretations  1997,”  May  30- 
July  13;  Richard  Mock  linoleum  cut  prints, 
July  17-Aug.  31 


Chester 

Liberj  Village  Arts  Center:  Lynn  Newman: 
“Point  of  Departure,”  June  1-July  31 

Deer  Lodge 

Powell  County  Museum:  “Framing  A 
Boundless  Horizon:  The  Formation  of  a 
Rural  Sense  of  Place,  June  1-July  15;  ‘The 
Stack  Dominated  Our  Lives:  Metals 
Manufacturing  in  Four  Montana  Communi¬ 
ties,”  July  18-Sept.  15 

Great 
Falls 

Cascade 
County 
Historical 
Society: 
“Railroading  in 
Central  Mon¬ 
tana,”  June 13 
through  August; 
“Yellowstone 
Then  and  Now,” 
June  27  through 
August 
C.M.  Russell 
Museum; 
“Watercolors  by 
Joseph  Bohler 
and  Gerald 
Fritzler”  April 
3-July  6; 

“American  Indian  Trade  Blanket,”  April  30- 
June  28;  “Kaleidoscope  of  Color,”  May  9- 
July  24;  “C.M.  Russell’s  West  on  Paper: 
Views  From  the  Vault,”  June  14-Sept.  1; 
“C.M.  Russell’s  Museum  Benefit  Art 
Exhibition,”  July  12-Sept.  12 
Gallery  16:  Judy  Ericksen,  pottery,  Pat 

Lambrecht-Hould,  watercolors.  May  9-June 
21;  Jean  Tanner,  paintings,  Kay  Feist, 
pottery,  June  24-July  31 
Paris  Gibson  Square  Museum  of  Art: 
“Talking  Quilts,”  “Fabrications,”  “The 
Floating  and  Transient  World,”  through  June 
19;  Julie  Oriet,  watercolors,  Keith  Campeau, 
pottery,  in  Gift  Shop  through  June;  “Signs  of 
Spring,”  June  26-August  25 

Helena 

Hotter  Museum  of  Art:  “Crosscurrents: 

Helena  Area  Juried  Competition,”  June  6- 
July  13;  Lisa  Autio,  Peter  Fletcher,  June  6- 
July  13;  “Minitreasures:  Minature  Works  of 
Western  Art  Exhibition,”  July  18-August  16; 
“Evocative  Landscapes,”  July  18-August  16 


Montana  Historical  Society:  “Montana 
Monthly,”  through  Oct.  31;  “Painting 
Ladies”  and  “Fanny  Cory  Cooney  Fairy 
Alphabet”  through  Dec.  31 

Myma  Loy  Center:  Mary  Fagan’s  “Sacred 
Opening,”  June  1-20 

Kalispell 

Hockaday  Center  for  the  Arts:  “Selections 
from  “A  Hockaday  Night  Auction,”  June 
14-28;  “Womens  Voices:  Contemporary 
and  Traditional  North  American  Art,”  June 
14-Sept.  6;  Dana  Boussard:  FiberWorks,” 
July  5-Sept.  6 

Livingston 

Danforth  Gallery:  Self-Portrait  Show,  June 
6-18;  Oil  Paintings  by  Ed  Enders,  Pastels 
by  Nan  Beber  Darham,  Porcelaine  by 
Christy  Wert  and  Sarah  Jaeger,  June  20- 
July  2;  Jennifer  Lowe,  Joe  Fay,  George 
McCauley,  Betsey  Hurd,  July  3-16;  Quilt 
Show,  July  18-30 

Depot  Center:  “Rails  Across  the  Rockies,” 
“Railroads,  Livingston  and  Yellowstone 
National  Park,”  through  September 

Miles  City 

Custer  County  Art  Center:  Western  Art 
Roundup,  April  24-July  6 

Missoula 

Art  Museum:  “Waterweighs,”  April  1 1-June 
8;  “Watch  Your  Step:  Recent  Works  by  Joe 
Batt,”  May  2-June  22;  “Water  in  the 
Permanent  Collection,”  through  June  30; 
“The  Art  of  Metal,”  June  20-August  17; 
“Chris  &  Josh;  Autio/DeWeese,”  July  7- 
August  24 

Historical  Museum  at  Fort  Missoula:  “A 
Lone  and  Dusty  Road:  Fort  Missoula’s 
25th  Infantry,”  through  Dec.  31 

UM  Paxson  GaUery:  Freeman  Butts: 
“Landscape  Interpretations,”  and  Recent 
Works  by  Patrick  Zentz,  through  June  14 

Poison 

Sandpiper  Gallery:  Carol  Smith,  Leo  Olson, 
Nancy  MacDonald,  May  23-June  25;  All 
Members  Show,  Charlie  Fudge,  June  27- 
July  30 

Red  Lodge 

The  Depot  Gallery:  Billings  Arts  Association 
Exhibition,  June  1-27;  The  Stillwater 
Soceity,  July  2-31 


Works  by  Sheila  Miles,  includ¬ 
ing  “In  One  Door  and  Out  the 
Other,”  are  on  display  in  July 
at  Artifacts  in  Bozeman. 


Holter  Museum  unveils  "Hooked  on  the  Arts" 


Monte  Dolack  designed  this  Jeep’s  custom  paint  job. 


In  cooperation  with  Grimes  Motors,  the 
Holter  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena  launches 
their  1997  fundraiser,  “Hooked  on  the  Arts” 
in  June. 

Missoula  artist  Monte  Dolack,  whose 
paintings  and  posters  have  been  displayed 
worldwide,  was  commissioned  to  design  a 
custom  paint  job  for  a  new  1997  4x4  Jeep 
Cherokee.  Dolack  is  well  known  for  his 
bold,  colorful  work  that  expresses  a  deep 
respect  and  playful  appreciation  for  the 
natural  world. 

The  artist  has  adorned  the  truck’s 
sideboards  with  leaping  rainbow  trout  in  a 
mountain-lake  motif.  Additionally,  Helena 
glass-artist  Barry  Hood  has  etched  a  pair  of 
herons  in  the  rear  windows. 

The  Jeep  Cherokee  will  be  unveiled  at  5 


p.m.  June  6  in  front  of  the 
Holter  Museum  at  12  East 
Lawrence,  during  the 
Downtown  Helena  Spring 
Artwalk.  Dolack  -  who  is 
also  the  featured  artist  for 
this  year’s  Minitreasures 
Art  Auction  -  will  be  guest 
of  honor  at  the  unveiling 
ceremony.  The  drawing  is 
slated  for  Aug.  16,  in 
conjunction  with  the 
Minitreasures  Auction. 

Only  500  tickets,  at  $100 
apiece,  are  available  for  this 
one-of-a-kind  vehicle.  In  addition  to  the 
collector’s  classic,  four  cash  prizes  of  $500, 
$400,  $300  and  $200  will  be  awarded. 


For  more  information,  or  to  reserve 
tickets  over  the  phone,  call  the  Holter 
Museum  at  (406)  442-6400. 
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New  cooperative 
gallery  graces 
Helena  Gulch 

Eleven  artists 
recently  pooled 
talents  and  resources 
to  open  the  Upper 
Missouri  Artist 
Gallery  of  Original 
Art,  located  on  the 
downtown  Helena 
walking  mall. 

The  new  gallery  is 
run  by  its  1 1  artists/ 
members;  Sally 
Rogers  Angove, 

Louis  Archambault, 
Joe  Campeau,  Ray 
Campeau,  Linda 
Keesaer  Compton, 
Jim  Gilman,  Elaine 
Locati,  Joe 
LaFontaine,  Sarah 
Wharton  Riggle,  Clay 
Schulz  and  Gordon 
Zuelke.  The  artists 
bring  a  wide  swathe 
of  knowledge  and 
experience  to  the 
new  enterprise. 

The  UMA  Gallery 
will  specialize  in 
original  artwork  in  a 
variety  of  media, 
including  oil,  acrylic, 
pastel  and  watercolor 
paintings,  ceramics 
and  turned  wood. 
Each  artist's  work  will 
be  featured  on  a 
monthly  basis. 

The  gallery  also 
offers  a  unique  art 
leasing  program  that 
allows  those  who 
want  to  enhance  their 
office  or  home  with 
original  art  to  lease 
work  for  a  three- 
month  period.  Gallery 
hours.are  10  a.m.-5 
p.m.  Monday  through 
Saturday. 
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New  edition 
out  of  Why 
Business 
Invests... 

The  Business 
Connmittee  for  the 
Arts,  Inc.  (BCA)  has 
released  an 
expanded  edition  of 
one  of  its  most 
popular  publications 
-  Why  Business 
Invests  in  the  Arts: 
Facts,  Figures, 
Philosophy. 

The  publication  is 
designed  to  provide 
businesses  that 
invest  in  the  arts  and 
those  companies 
interested  in  doing 
so,  with  information 
needed  to  develop, 
maintain  and 
enhance  initiatives 
involving  the  arts. 

The  publication  is 
also  an  important 
resource  for  arts 
organizations  that  are 
seeking  to  encourage 
business  support. 

Why  Business 
Invests  in  the  Arts 
includes  information 
about; 

•  The  value  the  arts 
bring  to  business  and 
to  the  community. 

•  Economic  impact 
of  the  arts  on 
regional  economies. 

•  Positive  effects  of 
the  arts  on  academic 
performance. 

•  Public  opinion 
about  the  arts. 

•  Trends  in 
business  investments 
in  the  arts. 

•  Organizations  in 
the  United  States  and 
abroad  that  deal  with 
the  arts  and  alliances 
between  business 
and  the  arts. 

To  order,  send  a 
check  for  $9,  payable 
to  Business 
Committee  for  the 
Arts,  Inc.,  1775 
Broadway,  Suite  510, 
New  York,  NY 
10019-1942. 


rom  where  we  sit 


It’s  that  time  of  year  again.  The 
applications  for  the  Individual  Artists 
Fellowship  Program  will  be  mailed  out  in 
June  and  the  deadline  will  be  late  summer. 

The  fellowship  program  seeks  to 
recognize  and  encourage  outstanding 
Montana  artists  who  have  demonstrated 
excellence  in  their  work.  Nine  fellowships  of 
$2,000  each  will  be  awarded  to  individual 
artists  in  literature,  performing  and  visual 
arts,  including  media  arts  (film  and  video).  In 
all  disciplines,  the  excellence  of  the 
applicant’s  work  -  his  or  her  demonstrated 
creativity  and  artistic  skills  -  is  the  primary 
criterion  used  in  awarding  fellowships. 

Advisory  panelists,  selected  for  their 
expertise  in  specific  disciplines,  will  review 
all  applications  in  fall  for  final  approval  by 
the  Montana  Arts  Council  members.  The 
literature  panel  will  consider  applications  in 
creative  nonfiction,  fiction  playwriting  and 
poetry.  The  performing  arts  panel  will 
consider  applications  in  dance,  choreography, 
music  composition,  music  performance, 
theater  and  performance  art.  The  visual  arts 
panel  will  consider  applications  in  crafts, 
drawing,  painting,  photography,  printmaking, 
sculpture,  video/filmmaking  and  performance 
art.  Performance  artists  should  designate 
whether  they  want  the  visual  arts  panel  or  the 
performing  arts  panel  to  consider  their 
application. 

Since  the  panelists  make  their  decisions 
based  on  work  samples  submitted,  it  is 
imperative  that  these  samples  be  of  the 
highest  quality.  Here  are  some  helpful  hints 
for  submitting  work  samples: 


•  Literature  -  Samples  submitted  must  be 
typed  and  should  present  an  overview  of  your 
best  work  completed  during  the  last  two 
years.  Playwrights,  fiction  and  creative 
nonfiction  writers  should  submit  a  maximum 
of  25  pages  of  text.  Poets  can  submit  a 
maximum  of  10  pages  of  text  with  no  more 
than  one  poem  per  page.  The  work  samples 
can  be  previously  published  work, 
unpublished  work,  or  work  in  progress. 

•  Performing  Arts  -  Your  video  or 
cassette  tape  is  the  only  way  the  panel  can 
view  and  evaluate  the  quality  of  your  artistic 
expression.  Each  year  the  music,  drama  and 
dance  panelists  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
trying  to  see  beyond  the  technical  difficulties 
of  a  specific  video  or  cassette.  Although  they 
realize  that  applicants  may  not  have  the 
resources  to  produce  professional  quality 
videos,  remember,  the  panelists  are  human. 
They  are  not  looking  at  video  or  cassette 
technology  -  it  is  simply  a  way  to  document 
your  work.  For  example,  if  you  are  trying  to 
illustrate  your  skill  as  an  actor,  don’t  let  the 
video  constantly  cutaway  to  view  another 
scene.  Let  the  video  stay  focused  on  the 
entire  scene  so  that  your  acting  and  interplay 
with  other  actors  can  be  viewed  within  the 
context  of  the  play. 

If  you  are  a  musician,  don’t  let  your 
cassette  recording  hide  your  performance  by 
being  full  of  static.  Make  sure  you  don’t 
place  the  microphones  in  such  a  way  that 
they  emphasize  the  wrong  portion  of  the 
work,  i.e.  your  piano  accompaniment  if 
you’re  trying  to  highlight  your  vocal  skills. 
Let  a  non-biased  person  listen  or  view  and 
evaluate  your  tapes. 

•  Visual  Arts  -  The  main  form  of  viewing 
the  visual  arts  is  through  the  slides  you 
submit.  Send  10  top  quality  slides,  labeled  in 
the  order  you  want  them  shown.  In  past 
years,  applicants  have  sent  more  than  10 


slides  and  wanted  MAC  staff  to  select  their 
“best”.  Only  the  artist  can  decide  what 
represents  their  work;  we  don’t  want  to  make 
those  choices.  Slides  should  contain  only  one 
work  at  a  time  unless  the  work  is  mixed 
media  or  an  installation.  Do  not  submit  work 
that  is  older  than  two  years.  View  the  slides 
yourself,  projected,  before  sending  them 
in.  Avoid  showing  several  different  media. 
Panelists  want  to  get  a  sense  of  your  work 
and  what  you  are  trying  to  communicate. 

Most  importantly:  Do  not  be  discouraged. 
The  panelists  change  every  year  and  this 
affects  the  work  selected.  Keep  trying! 


Carleen 

Layne, 

Accountant 


This  should  be  real  short  since  about  all 
I’ve  done  since  last  we  visited  is  work 
through  the  legislative  process. 

I  spent  some  time  one  Saturday  in  March 
at  the  Holter’s  Northwest  Survey  exhibit.  It 
was  so  good  to  see  Patrick  Zentz  and  Gordon 
McConnell.  Pat’s  artistry  has  long  fascinated 
me  -  he’s  amazing. 

I  did  get  a  final  report  done  for  one  of 
Alex’s  federal  grants.  ‘The  Hollywood  Way,” 
an  original  Carroll  College  theatre  piece  that 
is  going  to  New  York  next  week,  was  a  fun 
thing  to  do  recently.  A  friend  is  involved  in 
the  play.  1  wish  them  the  best  on  their  eastern 
tour. 

Lots  to  do  in  the  future  -  we’ll  keep  you 
posted  on  what’s  new.  Notification  of 
Cultural  Trust  grants  went  out  this  week. 
We’ll  continue  to  streamline  and  simplify.  If 
the  winter  ever  leaves,  maybe  I’ll  even  get 
outside  some.  Have  a  great  spring. 


I 

The  Jingle  Dress:  Culture  in  motion 


by  Alexandra  Swaney, 

Director  of  Folklife  Programs 

I  try  to  tell  the  little  girls  they  need  to 
respect  the  dress  because  it  is  a  sacred 
dress.  When  I  put  it  on  and  I  go  dance  I  am 
dancing  for  myself  my  family  and  the 
people.  I  tell  that  to  my  kids.  Feel  good 
when  you  dance. 

-  Danna  Clark  Runsabove 

As  you  receive  this  issue  of  t 
ArtistSearch,  pow  wow  season  will  b4  in 
full  swing  again.  Many  of  Montana’s 
Indian  people  will  be  on  the  road  in  tiring 
but  rewarding  journeys  to  celebrate  their 
cultures’  rich  communal  traditions,  while 
renewing  ties  with  old  fiiends  and  going 
for  that  dance-contest  prize  money. 

Among  the  most  colorful  and  eye¬ 
catching  kinds  of  ceremonial  regalia  you 
will  see  at  a  pow  wow  is  the  Jingle  dress. 
On  a  dancer  in  motion,  it  gives  off  multiple 
waves  of  shimmering  silver  light.  If  the 


dancer  is  at  rest,  you  see  rows  of  shiny  metal 
cones  (often  made  from  the  lids  of  chewing 
tobacco  or  other  cans)  dangling  from  bands  of 
different  colored  ribbon,  sewn  around  her  dress. 

When  I  first  started  asking  about  jingle 
dancers,  I  would  often  hear  that  this  is  a  new 
style  of  dancing.  Not  so,  according  to  Danna 
Runsabove,  whose  beautiful  jingle  dress  was 
part  of  our  folk  arts  exhibit  at  the  Holter 
Museum  this  winter.  “It  really  is  a  ceremonial 
dress;  it’s  not  a  new  thing.” 

Danna  Runsabove  and  Patricia  McGeshick 
were  the  recipients  of  a  MAC  Folk  and 
Traditional  Arts  apprenticeship  award  to  assist 
Danna  in  passing  along  the  art  of  jingle-dress 
making  to  Patricia.  Although  she  grew  up  on 
the  Fort  Peck  reservation,  Patricia’s  father  is 
Chippewa,  and  the  jingle  dress  originated  with 
the  Chippewa/Ojibwa  people  of  Whitefish  Bay, 
Wise.  Danna  taught  Patricia  how  to  roll  the 
metal  cones  (in  the  old  days,  the  jingles  were 
made  of  oil  or  coffee  cans)  and  cut  out  the 
dress.  They  also  talked  about  the  different 
stories  that  Danna  had  been  told  about  the 


origin  of  the  dress.  Here  is  one  origin 
story: 

Once  a  medicine  man  had  a  dream.  In 
his  dream  the  spirits  showed  him  the  jingle 
dress  and  told  him  of  its  meaning,  how  it 
was  to  be  made,  and  taught  him  the  songs 
that  go  with  it.  Then  his  wife  made  the 
dress  and  together  they  showed  everyone 
how  to  do  the  dance.  Later  on,  the  style 
started  coming  west  into  the  Dakotas.  The 
Fort  Peck  women  were  the  first  ones  to  use 
the  style  in  Montana. 

Danna  describes  how  she  and  some 
other  women  started  a  group  to  strengthen 
and  pass  on  traditional  culture  to  the  next 
generation:  “I’m  not  Chippewa/Ojibwa  - 
I’m  a  Fort  Peck  Assiniboine.  In  the  1940s 
and  early  1950s  they  started  dancing  with 
those  dresses.  I  can’t  remember  what  year 
I  learned.  But  people  kept  asking  me,  ‘Can 
you  make  me  an  outfit,  can  you  make  me  a 


Continued  on  next  page 
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Jew  tax  credit  can  benefit  the  arts 


How  donors  can  pay  /ess... and  give  more 


A  new  tax  credit  allows  donors  to  pay  less 
in  Montana  income  taxes  by  giving  a 
qualifying  planned  gift  to  a  Montana 
charitable  endowment.  This  tax  credit  can 
decrease  your  Montana  income  tax  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  qualifying  contribution  to  a 
maximum  of  $10,000  per  year,  per  individual, 
and  a  credit  of  equal  size  for  an  outright  gift 
by  an  estate  or  corporation. 

Qualifying  charitable  contributions  are 
irrevocable  planned  gifts  to  any  qualified 
endowment.  Unlike  annual  giving,  planned 
gifts  are  generally  used  by  individuals  and 
families  to  make  an  irrevocable  commitment 
of  a  principal  asset  for  the  future  benefit  of 
charity.  At  the  same  time,  the  donor  may 
retain  the  use  of  the  asset  during  his  lifetime. 

This  tax  credit,  designed  to  promote 
endowed  philanthropy,  encourages  individuals 
to  make  substantial  charitable  commitments 
now  to  the  future  of  Montana.  But  it  is  not 
simply  for  the  wealthy.  It  is  also  a  way  for 
Montanans  of  more  modest  means  to  provide 
for  themselves  and  their  favorite  charities. 

The  planned  gifts  include:  Charitable 
Remainder  Unitrusts,  Charitable  Remainder 
Annuity  Trusts,  Pooled  Income  Fund  Trusts, 
Charitable  Lead  Unitrusts,  Charitable  Lead 
Annuity  Trusts,  Charitable  Gift  Annuities, 
Deferred  Charitable  Gift  Annuities,  Life 
Estate  Agreements  (gift  of  a  residence  or 
farm)  and  Paid-up  Life  Insurance  Policies. 

A  qualified  endowment  is  the  endowment 
fund  of  any  organization  incorporated  in 
Montana  or  established  primarily  for  the 
benefit  of  Montana  citizens  or  groups  and 
certified  as  tax  exempt  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  Furthermore,  the 
endowment  must  be  irrevocable  and 
permanent,  and  held  by  a  Montana 
incorporated  or  established  organization  that: 

•  Is  a  tax-exempt  organization  under  26 
U.S.C.  501(c)(3);  or 

•  Is  a  bank  or  trust  company,  as  defined  in 


jingle  dress?’  And  a  lot  of  times  they  couldn’t 
really  afford  it. 

“So  some  of  us  got  together  and  started 
talking.  We  said,  ‘Let’s  talk  about  how  to  teach 
people  so  they  learn  to  bead,  to  tan,  to  make 
roaches,  make  food,  whatever  they  want  to  do.’ 
So  we  called  ourselves  the  Traditional 
Women’s  Society. 

“We  started  talking  about  beading  Jingle 
dresses.  Someone  brought  an  old  Jingle  dress. 
We  Just  looked  at  it;  it  was  really  old,  we  were 
almost  afraid  to  touch  it.  I  Just  decided  I  was 
going  to  make  one,  I  sewed  the  dress  and  then 
proceeded  to  learn  how  to  do  Jingles.  I  tried  to 
find  a  way  to  make  them  perfectly  round.  You 
could  cut  your  fingers  easily. 

“So  I  piddled  around  a  little  at  a  time  until 
the  Red  Bottom  Celebration  (a  pow  wow 
founded  by  Danna’s  great  grandfather  in  1903). 
Since  I  was  a  teenager  I’ve  gone  to  that  pow 
wow.  A  couple  of  the  ladies  were  Jingle 
dancing.  So  I  went  home  determined  to  finish 
my  dress  that  night.  I  did,  and  the  next  day  I 
began  to  dance  and  everything  was  cool.  That 
gave  me  more  spirit  to  get  out  and  try  new 
colors  and  different  kinds  of  fabric.  Then  I 
started  getting  into  contests  and  winning.” 

Since  making  her  first  dress,  Danna  has 
made  many  more,  including  several  for 


Title  32,  chapter  1,  part  I,  that  is  holding  the 
fund  endowment  on  behalf  of  a  tax-exempt 
organization. 

Points  to  note: 

•  This  tax  credit  is  retroactive  to  Jan.  1,  1997, 
meaning  gifts  made  under  the  provisions  of  the 
new  law  since  that  time  are  eligible. 

•  A  taxpayer  may  take  a  tax  credit  or  a  tax 
deduction  for  the  amount  claimed,  but  not  both. 

•  Donors,  whether  individual  or  corporate, 
who  wish  to  use  the  tax  credit  to  build 
charitable  endowments  and  reduce  their  tax 
bills  will  want  to  discuss  its  potential  benefits 
with  their  financial  advisors.  They  have  a  four- 
year  window  of  opportunity  to  do  so  -  from 
Jan.  1,  1997  to  Dec,  31,  2001.  A  sunset 
provision  means  the  tax  credit  will  be  reviewed 
by  the  Legislature  in  2002. 

How  Montanans  Could  Make 
a  Planned  Gift  to  an  Endowment 

Paid  Up  Life  Insurance:  David  and  Juanita 
Jones  are  both  retired.  They  are  67  years  old 
and  have  two  grown  children.  They  would  like 
to  leave  the  bulk  of  their  estate,  which  is 
sizable,  to  these  children.  They  would  like  to 
also  give  a  generous  contribution  to  the  local 
hospital  where  David  was  cared  for  during  a 
recent  surgery.  They  have  a  paid-up  life 
insurance  policy  on  David’s  life  (with  a  current 
cash  value  of  $10,000)  which  they  are 
considering  giving  to  the  hospital.  A  transfer  of 
ownership  of  the  policy  to  the  hospital, 
restricted  for  endowment  purposes,  would 
generate  a  $5,000  credit  on  their  Montana  tax 
return  in  the  year  the  irrevocable  transfer  is 
made.  (Note:  Life  insurance  is  also  an  effective 
way  younger  people  and  those  of  more  modest 
means  can  make  a  substantial  gift  to  charity.) 

Residence:  Marian  White  is  a  widow  with  an 
adequate  income,  enough  liquid  assets  to  leave 
a  generous  estate  to  her  children  and  an 
attractive  house  in  a  good  neighborhood. 


museums.  Often,  she  gives  workshops  on  how 
to  make  the  dresses.  She  even  did  a  Jingle-dress 
workshop  on  the  Yavapai  reservation  in 
Arizona,  which,  until  she  arrived,  had  no 
tradition  of  Jingle  dancing. 

Wherever  she  goes,  she  says,  “I  try  to  tell  the 
little  girls  they  need  to  respect  the  dress  because 
it  is  a  sacred  dress.  When  I  put  it  on  and  I  go 
dance  I  am  dancing  for  myself,  my  family  and 
the  people.  I  tell  that  to  my  kids.  Feel  good 
when  you  dance.” 

Danna  and  Patricia  can  be  proud  of  carrying 
on  the  honorable  and  ancient  tradition  of 
creating  beauty  through  the  Jingle  dress.  “Doing 
this  apprenticeship  together  brought  me  and 
Patty  a  lot  closer.  We  got  to  share  different 
ideas  and  it  made  her  more  aware  of  her  dad’s 
family.” 

MAC  is  pleased  to  have  helped  facilitate 
their  learning  together.  One  of  the  aims  of  this 
program  is  to  help  preserve  and  pass  on  the  arts 
that  give  us  a  sense  of  identity  because  they 
were  passed  on  to  us  by  our  ancestors.  But  this 
story  also  shows  us  how  the  traditional  art 
developed  by  one  group  can  be  so  compelling 
and  delightful  that  it  is  adopted  by  many  others. 
Culture  is  fluid,  and  moves  with  the  human 
beings  who  carry  it,  sometimes  giving  off  light 
-  like  the  Jingle  dress. 


Marian  would  like  to  leave  the  house,  presently 
valued  at  $126,000,  to  her  local  United  Way. 
By  creating  an  irrevocable  life  estate  destined 
for  an  endowment,  she  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  live  in  her  home  during  her  lifetime, 
experience  the  satisfaction  of  making  a 
substantial  gift  to  charity,  and  enjoy  the 
savings  from  her  $10,0(K)  tax  credit. 

Charitable  Remainder  Trust:  Annabelle 
Smith  is  a  77-year-old  retired  schoolteacher 
with  a  comfortable  retirement  and  an  IRA 
worth  $50,000.  She  also  has  a  small  portfolio 
of  growth  stocks  (which  yield  a  very  small 
dividend),  worth  about  $60,000.  She  is 
unmarried  and  her  closest  relative  is  a  niece 
who  is  the  beneficiary  on  her  IRA.  As  a 
volunteer  at  the  local  Humane  Society,  she 
would  like  to  remember  this  charity  generously 
when  she  dies.  Under  these  new  tax  guidelines, 
she  could  increase  her  spendable  income  by 
creating  a  charitable  trust  funded  with  her 
portfolio  assets,  name  the  Humane  Society  as 
the  ultimate  beneficiary,  and  create  the 
Annabelle  Smith  Endowment  at  the  Society.  In 
addition  to  her  increase  in  income,  such  an 
irrevocable  decision  would  also  enable  her  to 
claim  a  one-time  $10,000  tax  credit  on  her 
Montana  income  tax  return  in  the  year  the  trust 
was  estabUshed. 

Land:  Frank  and  Marilyn  Johnson  are  65 
years  old  and  have  three  grandchildren.  Frank 
made  a  purchased  land  at  a  very  low  cost 
which  has  subsequently  grown  in  value  three¬ 
fold.  There  would  be  a  high  capital  gains  tax  if 
he  were  to  sell  the  land,  Frank  and  Marilyn 
wish  to  donate  to  the  local  community  college 
where  both  they  and  their  children  are  alumni. 
By  setting  up  a  charitable  remainder  trust  with 
the  land,  Frank  will  have  a  guaranteed  income 
from  it  to  help  support  his  grandchildren.  At 
the  same  time,  he  will  be  helping  the  college 
and  his  tax  bill. 

For  more  information,  call  the  Montana 
Community  Foundation  at  (406)  443-8313. 


Danna  Runsabove  keeps  the  jingle- 
dress  traditions  alive,  both  as  a  dancer 
and  seamstress. 


The  Jingle  Dress  (continued) 
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Works  by 
Winslow  Homer 
on  display 

Three  works  by 
Winslow  Homer  are 
on  display  at  C.M. 
Russell  Museum  in 
Great  Falls  for  a 
limited  period  of  time. 
Two  etchings  and  an 
oil  painting  are  on 
loan  to  the  museum. 

The  great 

American  painter,  who 
lived  from  1836-1910, 
painted  ‘Yi/inter, 

Prouts  Neck”  from  his 
studio  on  the  family 
estate  at  Prouts  Neck. 
Maine.  TV\e  ott,  tike 
many  of  the  artist's 
seascapes,  captures 
the  essence  of  winter 
on  the  forbidding 
Maine  coast. 

One  of  the 

etchings  on  display  at 
the  museum  was 
inspired  by  a  painting, 
titled  The  Life  Line,” 
which  depicts  a 
rescue  during  a 
violent  storm  at  sea. 
The  etching,  tilled 
“Saved,”  was 
completed  in  1 889. 

The  second 
etching,  “Eight  Bells,” 
was  also  originally 
done  as  a  painting  in 
1 886.  It  depicts  two 
seamen,  attired  in 
oilskins,  ascertaining 
their  bearing  by 
reading  an  octant. 

Homer  was  one  of 
the  nation’s  leading 
19th-century  painters. 
He  represents  one  ol 
the  first  American 
artists  who  depicted 
his  own  country  and 
its  people  with  a 
singular  vision  and 
passion. 
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Grant-Kohrs 
Ranch  seeks 
old  hands 

Former  employees 
and  associates  of 
Deer  Lodge  rancher 
Grant  Kohrs  Warren 
are  invited  to 
participate  in  an  oral 
history  project  at  the 
Grant-Kohrs  Ranch 
National  Historic  Site. 

Participants  will  be 
invited  to  share 
reminiscences, 
identity  photos,  and 
augment  Warren’s 
records  by 
contributing 
information  about  the 
TancV^  ar\<i 
operations.  Former 
employees  will  also 
be  honored  at  a 
reunion,  held  in 
conjunction  with  the 
historic  site’s  25th 
anniversary 
celebration  on 
July  11-13. 

Former  employees, 
associates  and 
customers  of  Con 
Warren  -  or  those 
who  know  of  such 
individuals  -  are 
invited  to  contact  park 
ranger  and  oral 
history  coordinator 
Lyndel  Meikle  at 
406-846-2070. 


A  Living  Education 

Heritage  teachers  keep  learning  alive 


Alfred  North  Whitehead  lamented  the 
way  education  died  through  the 
accumulation  of  inert  knowledge  in  the 
form  of  dead  facts.  By  engaging  our  youth 
in  finding  answers  to  previously 
unresearched  questions  about  their 
communities,  heritage  teachers  keep 
learning  alive. 

This  article  focuses  on  two  of  the  schools  in 
the  Montana  Heritage  Project:  Chester  and 
Libby.  This  year,  seven  communities  are  doing 
heritage  projects.  The  Project  originated  with 
the  Liz  Claiborne  and  Art  Ortenberg 
Foundation,  and  it  is  sponsored  by  the 
Montana  Arts  Council  in  collaboration 
with  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Montana 
Historical  Society,  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  the  Montana  Committee 
for  the  Humanities. 

By  Michael  Umphrey 

“It’s  a  horrible  mess,”  laughed  Renee 
Rasmussen,  English  teacher  from  Chester, 
when  I  asked  how  her  heritage  project  was 
going.  She  had  started  her  junior  class 
researching  the  history  of  education  in 
Liberty  County,  but  when  students  began 
the  first  step,  reviewing  the  documentary 
record,  what  they  found  was  a  pile  of 
school  papers  in  the  courthouse  going 
back  to  1919.  The  records  were  more  or 
less  “thrown  in  a  pile  in  the  corner.”  The 
county  hasn't  had  the  staff  to  organize 
them. 

So  County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Kris  Cole  traded  access  to  the  records  for  help 
putting  them  in  order.  The  first  step  in 
producing  new  knowledge  can  seem 
mundane:  the  data  needs  to  be  organized  so 
that  it  can  be  digested  and  interpreted. 

Without  centuries  of  taxonomic  work  by 
biologists,  for  example,  Darwin  could  not 
have  seen  a  bigger  picture  that  suggested  the 
way  the  categories  might  be  related.  In  our 
haste  to  deliver  instruction  in  the  form  of 
finished  bits  of  learning,  we  often  deprive 
young  people  of  the  chance  to  wade  into  the 
mess.  Vital  intellectual  work  can  remain 
invisible  to  students  raised  too  exclusively  on 
textbooks  that  have  organized  and  interpreted 
knowledge  for  them. 

Of  course,  historians,  artists  and  scientists 
who  regularly  do  original  work  know  that 
searching  for  knowledge  is  often  messy,  time- 
consuming,  and  full  of  unanticipated  detours, 
A  person  doesn’t  know,  starting  out,  which 
leads  will  end  up  being  dead  ends  and  which 
lead  to  wonderful  surprises.  Though  all  true 
learning  involves  confronting  the  unknown, 
students  are  often  deprived  of  the  chance  to 
learn  how  disorganized  information  can, 
through  systematic  hard  work,  be  transformed 
into  knowledge. 

Renee’s  classes  unexpectedly  found  a  set 
of  23  oral  history  tapes  made  in  the  1980s  that 


were  placed  in  the  courthouse  with  no 
accompanying  information.  Who  made  the 
tapes,  who  was  being  interviewed,  what 
topics  were  covered  -  none  of  this 
information  was  provided.  So  the  students  set 
about  the  task  of  organizing  the  information  - 
listening  to  each  tape  and  making  an  index  of 
what  was  discussed,  tracking  down  as  far  as 
possible  information  about  people  who  were 
mentioned. 

As  student  Austin  Evans  listened  to  one  of 
the  tapes,  he  received  startling  information. 
“That’s  my  grandpa!”  he  exclaimed.  His 
grandfather  had  died  when  he  was  four,  and 


he  had  no  recollection  of  his  voice.  A  little 
later,  he  exclaimed  again,  “And  that’s  my 
grandma!” 

The  students  located  information  about  one 
rural  school  that  was  located  on  land  now 
covered  by  the  waters  of  Tiber  Reservoir. 
They  assumed  that  the  school  no  longer 
existed.  A  woman  heard  about  their  project 
and  called  to  let  them  know  that  not  only  had 
the  school  building  been  moved  before  the 
waters  covered  it,  but  that  it  had  been  moved 
into  her  backyard  -  and  its  attic  was  still  filled 
with  school  records !  The  students  are 
planning  an  expedition  to  investigate  what  is 
there.  Who  knows  what  they  might  find? 

Meanwhile,  Renee’s  senior  classes 
continue  the  work  they  began  last  year.  They 
had  researched  the  history  of  various 
buildings  in  Chester,  asking  what  that  history 
told  them  about  the  changes  in  life  in  their 
town.  This  year  they  have  picked  two 
buildings  and  are  nominating  them  for 
inclusion  in  the  National  Registry  of  Historic 
Places.  The  process  is  forcing  them  to  dig 
deeper,  both  for  more  detail  and  more 
documentary  evidence  for  their  claims.  Renee 
has  had  Kris  Cole,  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  as  well  as  Clerk  and  Recorder 
Maureen  Cicon  and  Clerk  of  Courts  Pat 


Seidlitz  visit  the  classes  to  orient  students  as  to 
what  information  they  have  and  how  to  find  it. 
“They  know  they’re  doing  something  that  no  one 
has  done  before,”  Renee  said. 

She  adds  that  the  sounds  of  voices  excited  by 
discoveries  have  become  common  in  her  classes. 
“This  is  truly  individualized  learning,”  she  says. 
“I  need  to  scare  them  into  remembering  what 
they’re  supposed  to  be  doing  from  time  to  time, 
but  for  the  most  part,  they  are  finding  their  own 
approach  and  their  own  pace.  They  are  doing 
their  own  learning.” 

Learning  through  original  research  involves 
many  complex  skills,  and  to  be  sure  that  younger 
students  begin  developing  these  skills, 
Elementary  Principal  'Vi  Hills  has  been 
more  than  supportive  of  the  heritage 
approach;  she  has  actively  engaged 
herself  in  tracking  down  resources  and 
linking  them  with  classroom  teachers. 
This  year,  fifth-grade  teacher  Carley 
Evans  has  her  students  practicing 
interviewing  as  part  of  their  study  of 
the  homestead  era  in  Liberty  County. 
She  took  her  1 7  fifth-graders  to  the 
Sweet  Grass  Lodge,  a  housing  complex 
for  retired  citizens.  Working  in  teams 
of  two  and  three,  the  youngsters  tape- 
recorded  interviews  and  videotaped  the 
process. 

Carley  guided  through  all  the  stages 
of  collecting  oral  histories:  preparing 
questions,  practicing  with  the 
recorders,  completing  releases  for  the 
subjects  to  sign.  Meanwhile,  social 
studies  teacher  Neil  Heimbigner 
provided  a  classroom  introduction  to 
the  homestead  era,  focusing  on  Montana’s  Hi- 
Line.  To  culminate  their  study,  Carley  and  Vi  I 
identified  three  people  in  their  80s  and  90s  - 
Robert  Pugsley,  George  Meisner,  and  Almira 
Brevik  -  whose  families  homesteaded  in  the 
area.  The  students  then  traveled  to  the  original 
homestead  sites  to  complete  their  final 
interviews  and  to  document  the  sites. 

In  Libby,  social  studies  teacher  Jeff  Gruber 
has  initiated  Phase  Two  of  the  Montana  Study. 
Last  year,  students  joined  forces  with  community 
leaders  -  including  the  mayor,  county 
commissioners,  business  and  religious  leaders  - 
to  complete  a  ten-week  community  self-study, 
modeled  after  the  famous  project  undertaken  in 
Montana  in  the  1940s. 

Phase  One  involved  getting  an  overview  of 
the  community’s  history  and  its  challenges  while 
learning  to  work  together  by  developing  habits  of 
inquiry.  The  premise  of  the  Montana  Study  was 
that  communities  could  learn  to  formulate  their 
problems  into  questions  that  could  be  answered 
by  study  and  discussion,  and  that  by  doing  so 
they  could  find  that  education  was  the  most 
powerful  resource  in  meeting  their  challenges. 

Participants  reported  that  the  experience  was 
profoundly  moving,  and  that  they  learned  to 
appreciate  each  other  and  their  community  more 
deeply.  “We  learned  that  our  most  important 
resource  is  our  words,  and  we  learned  to  be 
appreciative  of  that  resource,”  said  businessman 
Paul  Rumelhart.  “To  be  patient  with  each  other, 
to  ask  for  clarification  so  that  we  can  leam  to  use 
words  better.” 

Senior  Mark  Harmon  learned  “not  just  about 
government,  but  also  about  the  principles  of 
founding  a  community.”  Sarah  Fisher  agreed. 
“This  wasn’t  just  about  education,”  she  said.  “It 
was  about  civic  duties  and  dealing  with  people.” 

Now  the  group  is  ready  to  focus  on  specific 
projects  they  might  undertake  to  improve 
community  life  in  Libby.  High  on  the  list  of 
possibilities  is  renovating  an  old  gymnasium  into 


Continued  on  next  page 


Charlotte  Jenson  shares  her  family  history  with  Chester  fifth  graders 
Rachel  Case  and  Shyann  Norick. 


Carley  Evans’  fifth-grade  ply  senior  citizen  Cliff  Layton 
with  questions  at  Sweet  Grass  Lodge  In  Chester. 
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In  Belt:  Officer  installation  with  inspiration 


The  Belt  Community  Arts  Council  takes  its 
installation  of  officers  a  step  further  than  most 
organizations,  with  a  ceremony  that 
incorporates  inspirational  readings  into  a 
celebration  of  community. 

Marilyn  Pimperton,  president  of  BCAC, 
compiled  and  edited  the  text,  “I  have  a 
tremendous  admiration  for  people  who  say 
‘eternal’  truths  in  a  nutshell,”  she  says.  Most  of 
the  writings  came  from  Pimperton’s  own 
collection  of  inspirational  sayings,  and 
were  revised  and  edited  to  fit  the 
installation  ceremony, 

Here’s  BCAC’s  recipe  for  inspiring  a 
new  batch  of  officers: 

1)  President  reads:  “A  community  is 
a  deeply  rooted  tree  with  branches  of 
different  strengths  all  receiving 
nourishment  from  an  infinite  source.” 

{President  lights  the  candle.) 

Reader: 

“The  good  efforts  of  each  man  benefits 
all  people 

The  error  or  evil  of  each  man  augments 
the  tribulations  of  all  men. 

As  moves  the  part,  he  says,  so  moves  the 
whole; 

And  as  the  progress  of  the  whole,  so  the 
progress  of  the  individual  part. 

I  am  a  part,  he  says,  and  you  are  a  part. 

And  each  of  us  either  advances  or  retards  the 
whole  by  how  we  be.” 

-Author  Unknown 

2)  Vice  president  reads:  “A  community  is 
where  character  is  formed,  values  learned, 
ethics  are  created,  and  society  is  preserved.” 
(Vice  president  lights  the  candle.) 

Reader:  “No  vision  and  you  perish  -  no  ideal, 
and  you’re  lost 

Your  heart  must  ever  cherish  —  some  faith  at 
any  cost. 

Some  hope,  some  dream  to  cling  to  -  some 
rainbow  in  the  sky. 

Some  melody  to  sing  to  -  some  service  that  is 
high.” 

-  Harriet  du  Autermont 

3)  Secretary  reads:  “A  community  is  where 
all  members  contribute  and  share,  cooperate 
and  work,  and  accept  their  responsibilities 
toward  the  good  of  the  group.”  (Secretary  lights 


the  candle.) 

Reader:  “Success  is  to  be  measured  not  so 
much  by  the  position  that  one  has  reached  in 
life,  but  by  the  obstacles  one  has  overcome.” 

4)  Treasurer  reads:  “A  community  is  where 
holidays  are  celebrated  with  feasting,  birthdays 
acknowledged  with  gifts,  and  thoughts  of  days 
gone  by,  kept  alive  with  fond  remembrances.” 
(Treasurer  lights  candle.) 


tttVn 


Members  of  the  Belt  Community  Arts  Council 
include  (l-r):  Del  Darko,  Bob  Emminger,  Phyllis 
Wall,  Bob  Helson,  Mary  Ellen  Hendrickson,  Mike 
Huribut  and  Marilyn  Pimperton. 


Reader:  “What  is  stewardship? 

To  know  the  deep  truth  of  simplicity  and 
wonder 

To  close  mistrustful  distances  by  reaching 
across  the  void. 

But  more. . .  to  know. .  .and  trust  and  feel  value 
inside. 

Stewardship  is  something  of  worth,  not  earned 
or  given, . .  but  there. , .  and  worth  sharing. 

To  know  the  joy  of  creating 
To  lose  greed  and  find  the  Giver 
To  lose  mistrust,  and  find  hope 

To  lose  the  fear  of  loss. 

To  lose  self-consciousness  and 
freely  celebrate 
the  gift  of  life.” 

-  James  Daughdrill,  Jr. 

5)  Board  member  reads:  “A  community  is 
where  each  can  find  solace  and  comfort  in 
grief,  pleasure  and  laughter  in  joy,  and 
kindness  and  encouragement  in  daily  living.” 
(Board  member  lights  candle.) 


Reader:  “The  rung  of  a  ladder  was  never  meant 
to  rest  upon,  but  only  to  hold  a  man’s  foot 
long  enough  to  enable  him  to  put  the  other 
somewhat  higher.” 

-  Henry  Huxley 

6)  Board  member  reads:  “A  community  is  a 
haven  of  rest,  a  sanctuary  of  peace,  and  most  of 
all,  a  harbor  of  love.”  (Board  member  lights 
candle.) 

Reader:  “If  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you 
are 

If  you  think  you  dare  not,  you  don’t 
If  you’d  like  to  win,  but  you  think  you 
can’t, 

It’s  almost  a  cinch  you  won’t. 

If  you  think  you’ll  lose,  you’ve  lost, 
for  out  in  the  world  you’ll  find 
Success  begins  with  the  will 
It’s  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

If  you  think  you’re  outclassed,  you  are 
You’ve  got  to  think  high  to  rise 
You’ve  got  to  be  sure  of  yourself  before 
You  can  ever  win  the  prize. 

Think  big  and  your  deeds  will  grow 
Think  small  and  you’ll  fall  behind 
Think  that  you  can  and  you  will 
It’s  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 

Life’s  battles  don’t  always  go 
To  the  stronger  or  faster  man. 

But  sooner  or  later  the  one  who  wins 
Is  the  person  who  thinks  they  can. 

-Author  Unknown 

7)  Board  member  reads:  “To  reach  the  port 
of  entry  we  must  sail,  sometimes  with  the  wind 
and  sometimes  against  it  -  but  we  must  sail,  not 
drift  or  lie  at  anchor.”  (Board  member  lights 
candle.) 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
Reader;  “There  is  a  purpose  for  each  one  of 
us,  a  work  for  each  one  to  do,  a  place  for  each 
one  to  fill,  an  influence  for  each  one  to  exert. 

We  have  come  together  in  the  Belt  Arts 
Council  to  share  that  purpose  and  objective 
with  our  community.  Through  our  efforts  of 
furthering  the  arts  may  we  uplift  and  inspire 
those  in  whom  we  serve.  May  we  continue  to 
see  the  same  vision,  enter  into  the  same  work, 
and  at  the  same  time  celebrate  our  uniqueness.” 

-  Compiled  and  edited  by 
Marilyn  Pimperton 


A  Living  Education  (continued) 


a  community  center  that  would  provide  a 
facility  for  performing  arts. 

At  the  same  time,  Jeff  is  collaborating 
with  English  teacher  Rose  Goyen  on  a  study 
of  the  history  of  local  place  names.  They  are 
searching  for  the  stories  that  lie  behind  the 
names,  using  both  documentary  sources  and 
oral  interviews.  For  example,  local  legend 
has  it  that  China  Rapids  on  the  Kootenai 
River  was  so  named  because  Chinese 
workers  who  were  suspected  of  theft  were 
sent  down  the  rapids  on  a  raft.  So  far,  their 
research  has  led  to  no  documentary  evidence 
to  support  that  story.  When  they  finish  their 
research,  they  intend  to  publish  their 
findings,  adding  a  permanent  page  to  the 
history  of  their  place. 

The  Libby  team  has  demonstrated  that 
the  heritage  approach  works  for  all  students. 
By  involving  students  in  the  real  work  of 
solving  the  community’s  most  difficult 
problems  through  collaboration  with  adult 
leaders,  Jeff  Gruber  provided  a  lively  forum 
for  his  most  gifted  civics  students.  At  the 
same  time,  Agnes  Kemp  has  led  her  Title 


One  students  on  a  quest  through  local 
newspaper  archives  to  compile  a  history  of 
Logger  Day  Queens,  the  young  women 
chosen  by  the  community  to  preside  over 
their  annual  community  celebration.  This 
isn't  a  beauty  contest,  since  the  young 
woman  who  is  chosen  is  given  significant 
responsibilities  in  organizing  the  event. 
Former  queens  were  interviewed  by  the 
students  about  their  understanding  of  civic 
responsibility,  of  putting  one’s  energies  into 
making  the  town  a  better  place. 

Middle  school  teacher  Bob  Malyevac  has 
assembled,  through  the  team’s  research  at 
the  Montana  Historical  Society  archives,  an 
extensive  collection  of  early  photographs 
and  maps.  Using  this  documentary  record, 
they  are  establishing  a  history  of  the 
business  community  and  re-photographing 
many  of  the  buildings,  creating  a 
contemporary  record  to  augment  what 
already  exists. 

Another  team  of  students  is 
systematically  working  at  cataloguing  and 
restoring  the  many  hundreds  of  old 


b  WWe  learned  that  our 
most  important  resource  is 
our  words,  and  we  learned 
to  be  appreciative  of  that 
resource .5  ^ 

^  ^  -  Libby  businessman 
Paul  Rumelhart 


photographs  at  both  the  local  library  and 
museum.  The  staff  at  the  Historical  Society 
has  assisted  them  in  learning  how  to  provide 
archival  storage  and  how  to  duplicate  the 
most  valuable  photographs  that  were 
deteriorating. 

Beginning  in  April,  the  Montana  Heritage 
Project  will  publish  a  newsletter  that  provides 
information  about  the  project  as  well  as  ideas 
and  suggestions  for  local  studies  projects  to 
develop  community  by  studying  and 
documenting  our  cultural  heritage.  People 
who  would  like  to  be  placed  on  the  mailing 
list  should  contact  me:  Michael  Umphrey, 
Director;  P.O.  Box  546;  SL  Ignatius,  MT 
59865;  (406)  240-5425;  fax  (406)  745-3097; 
e-mail;  sti3097@montana.com. 
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Bair  Museum 
opens  for 
second  season 

The  Charles  M. 

Bair  Family  Museum 
in  Martinsdale 
opened  May  1  for  its 
second  season. 

The  ranch  home  of 
the  Bair  family  is  a 
rich  repository  of 
antiques,  paintings 
and  Indian  artifacts, 
collected  by  one  of 
Montana’s  most 
intriguing  and  affluent 
families.  Tours  of  the 
unrque  home  are 
augmented  by  stories 
of  the  family  and  their 
collection. 

The  museum  is 
open  from  10  a.m-5 
p.m.  Wednesday 
through  Sunday. 
Admission  is  $3  for 
adults,  $1 .50  for 
children  under  16 
and  $10  for  families. 


ArtistSearch  •  June/July  1997 


Communities 
can  host 
chamber 
music  groups 

Chamber  Music 
America,  the  national 
service  organization 
for  chamber  music, 
announces  a  new 
component  to  its 
unique  Chamber 
Music  Rural 
Residencies 
Program:  A 
competitive 
application  process 
tor  Host 
Communities. 

Organizations 
can  apply  to  serve  as 
residency  hosts  to 
young,  talented, 
emerging  chamber 
music  ensembles. 
Hosts  and  ensembles 
work  together  as 
partners  to  develop 
and  establish 
residencies  in 
smaller,  rural 
communities  for  nine- 
month  periods. 

Organizations  first 
apply  to  take  part  in  a 
Planning  Year,  during 
which  the  Host 
Organizations  and 
community  members 
work  with  an  art 
consultant  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a 
successful  residency. 

The  deadline  for 
submitting 
applications  for  the 
1997-98  Host 
Planning  Year  is 
July  18,  1997.  To 
obtain  a  copy  of 
guidelines  and 
application,  contact 
Dorothy  Sasseer  at 
Chamber  Music 
America,  212-242- 
2022,  exi,  104. 


mil 


Opportunities 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography  Call  for  Entries 
State  and  Regional 

The  Textile  Medium  IV,  Contemporary 
Expressions  in  Quiltmaking,  will  be  held  at  the 
historic  Arts  Chateau  in  Butte,  Montana,  Sept.  2- 
Oct.  19, 1997.  Entries  anticipated  from  throughout 
USA  and  Canada.  Ten  awards  given  in  six 
categories:  Best  of  Show,  Best  Adaptation  of  a 
Traditional  Design,  Best  Original  Concept  of 
Design,  Best  Innovation  Design,  Discovery 
Award,  and  Viewer’s  Choice,  Deadline  for  the 
first  phase  (slides  or  color  photos  of  the  quilt)  is 
June  1 6.  Judging  is  August  26.  Send  SASE  to  Arts 
Chateau,  321  W.  Broadway,  Butte,  MT  59701. 

The  Kaleidoscope  Craft  Fair  held  in  Helena, 
MT,  now  managed  by  the  Helena  Art  Center,  will 
be  held  Aug.  15-16,  1997.  Booth  fee  is  $75  for 
lO’xlO’  space.  All  hand-crafted,  original  items. 
For  more  information  send  SASE  to  The  Art 
Center,  PO  Box  304,  Helena,  MT  59624; 
406-443-2242. 

“Art  and  Healing,”  a  National  Juried  Show 
sponsored  by  Artwest  Gallery  and  Coalition  for 
Health,  Art  and  Prevention,  will  be  held  Oct.  4- 
November  1 1,  1997  in  Jackson  Hole,  Wyoming. 
This  show’s  focus  is  visual  art  created  by  or 
influenced  by  the  healing  or  dying  process.  Entry 
fee  is  $20  for  up  to  three  slides.  Cash  awards  will 
be  given.  Juror  is  Karen  Mobley,  Deadline  is  July 
10, 1997.  Send  a  SASE  to  Exhibition  Coordinator 
Mary-Alice  Huemoeller,  PO  Box  256,  Wilson, 
WY  83014;  ph.  307-733-4462. 

The  Montana  Secretary  of  State’s  office 
features  artwork  from  Montana  artists  all  across 
the  state.  Artwork  is  exhibited  for  a  one-month 
period.  Artists  interest  in  showing  their  work  may 
contact  Erin  Kuntzweiler,  PO  Box  202801, 
Helena,  MT  59620-2801,  406-444-2034. 

Windriver  Valley  Artist’s  Guild:  all  media; 
awards;  juror:  John  Giarrizzo.  Deadline  is  July  8, 
1997.  For  PROS  send  SASE  to  WVAG,  PO  Box 
26,  Dubois,  WY  82513. 

Open-Air  Art  Fair  ‘97  featuring  visual  arts  and 
fine  crafts  will  be  held  August  2-3  at  the  Idaho 
State  University  grounds  in  Pocatello,  ID. 
Applications  for  booth  space  available.  Deadline 
July  15,  1997.  208-232-0970. 

Corvallis  Arts  Center/Linn  and  Benton  Council 
for  the  Arts  invites  proposals  from  artists  or  arts 
organizations  for  its  1998  exhibition  schedule. 
Proposals  may  include  solo  artists  or  group 
exhibitions,  juried,  invitational  or  theme  shows. 
Send  SASE  to  Corvallis  Arts  Center,  Exhibition 
Committee,  700  SW  Madison,  Corvallis,  OR 
97333. 

28th  Juried  Art  Competition  will  be  held  Sept. 
2-27,  1997.  All  2-D;  no  photography;  $9/1  slide. 
Deadline  is  July  1 1,  1997.  For  PROS  send  SASE 
to:  Cheyenne  Artists  Guild  File  X,  1010  E.  16th 
St.,  Cheyenne,  WY  82001;  307-632-2263. 

Benefit  Art  Competition:  all  media,  $20/3  slides. 
Deadline  is  July  18, 1997.  For  information  contact 
Terri  Thurman,  c/o  Washakie  Cultural  Center, 
1115  Obie  Sue  Ave.,  Worland,  WY  82401; 
307-347-4102. 


Visual  Arts,  Crafts  & 
Photography  Call  for  Entries 
National 


Aaron  Siskind  Foundation  offers  a  limited 
number  of  Individual  Photographer 


Fellowships  up  to  $5,000  to  support  ongoing 
work  in  photography  and  related  media.  Judging 
is  done  by  a  peer  panel  on  the  basis  of 
accomplishment  and  potential.  For  an  application 
send  SASE  to:  The  Aaron  Siskind  Foundation,  cl 
o  School  for  Visual  Arts,  MFA  Photography,  2 1 4 
E.  21st  St.,  New  York,  NY  10010. 

Fortunato  Park,  in  Ormond  Beach,  Florida, 
will  place  a  significant  sculpture  at  the  site 
commemorating  the  historical  Ormond  Hotel. 
All  submissions  considered,  with  special 
consideration  for  those  proposals  having  a  historic 
reference.  Site  specific  artwork  as  well  as  existing 
artwork  considered.  Installation  completed  by 
December,  1997,  For  inquiries,  Ron  Bishop, 
904-676-3216. 

Second  Annual  WashbumUniversity  Outdoor 
Sculpture  Exhibition  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  runs 
from  October  1997  to  August  1998.  Open  to 
anyone  over  18  years  of  age;  any  media  suitable 
for  outdoor  placement.  $500  Honoraria,  up  to  10 
awarded.  $20  fee;  slides  due  by  July  1,  1997. 
Send  SASE  for  Prospectus  to:  Greg  Inkmann, 
2135  Prairie  Rd.,  Topeka,  KS  66614, 

The  American  Society  of  Furniture  Artists  is 
a  national  organization  whose  primary  mission  is 
to  promote  the  field  of  art  furniture.  ASOFA,  PO 
Box  34339,  Houston,  TX  77235-5339; 
713-721-7600;  E-mail:  asofause@aolcom. 

Scenic  Southwest  National  Art  and 
Photography  Competition  is  sponsored  by  the 
Lake  Powell  Art  Association.  Last  year’s  cash 
prizes  exceeded  $6,000,  with  $1,000  best  of 
show.  Well  known  jurors.  Slide  and  actual  work 
accepted.  Deadline  Sept.  15,  1997.  Entry  fee  for 
non-members  $15  first,  $10  additional.  SASE  to 
LPAA,  Box  3657,  Page,  AZ  86040 for  prospectus. 
520-645-5979. 


Grants  &  Fellowships 

The  Montana  Community  Foundation  offers 
grants  to  develop  and  support  leadership  in 
communities.  The  applicant  must  be  a  Montana 
resident  who  is  an  employee  or  volunteer  of  a 
Montana  non-profit  organization.  MCE  will 
award  grants  for  leadership  development  each 
quarter,  and  applications  must  be  postmarked  no 
later  than  Feb.  15,  May  15,  August  15  or  Nov.  15. 
Grants  are  offered  on  a  matching  basis,  with 
funds  from  MCF  used  to  pay  for  no  more  than 
1/3  of  the  development  opportunities.  For  more 
information  call  the  Montana  Community 
Foundation  at  800-443-8314. 

The  National  Endowment  for  Children’s 
Educational  Television  provides  grants  for  the 
creation  and  production  of  educational  television 
programming  for  children.  Anyone  is  eligible  for 
the  grant,  whether  an  individual  or  company, 
private  or  public,  for-profit  or  non-profit.  Grants 
range  from  $150,000  to  $400,000  and  average 
$250,000.  Matching  grants  are  also  available  to 
defer  the  costs  of  planning,  research  and  post 
production  activities.  Contact  Dr.  Heather  Birnie, 
National  Endowment  for  Children ’s  Educational 
Television,  Room  4096,  Dept,  of  Commerce, 
14th  &  Constitution  Ave.  NW,  Washington,  DC 
20230;  202-482-5802. 

SOS!  (Save  Outdoor  Sculpture!)  is  accepting 
nominations  for  its  SOS!  2000  Honors  for 
achievement  in  the  areas  of  preservation, 
scholarship  and  public  awareness.  The  cash  prizes 
recognize  agencies  and  organizations  that  have 
demonstrated  excellence  and  innovations  and 
have  advanced  the  goals  of  SOS !  $  1 000  prizes 
are  awarded  in  each  of  the  following  categories: 
Preservation  &  Scholarship  Achievement  Prize 
to  a  state  or  local  agency  and  also  to  a  nonprofit 
organization;  Public  Awareness  Achievement 
Prize  to  a  state  or  local  agency  and  also  to  a 


nonprofit  organization.  All  states  and  special 
jurisdictions  are  encouraged  to  apply;  self¬ 
nominations  accepted.  Projects  must  have 
occurred  with  the  36  months  before  the  July  1, 
1997  deadline.  Nominations  are  judged  for  the 
success  they  have  achieved.  For  more  info,  contact 
SOS!,  NIC,  3299  K  St.,  NW,  Suite  602, 
Washington,  DC  20007;  888-SOS-SCULP. 

SOS!  (Save  Outdoor  Sculpture!)  will  issue  a 
maximum  of  51  Assessment  Awards  of  $I  ,500 
to  support  scholarly  research  or  condition 
assessments  of  outdoor  sculpture  conducted  by 
professional  conservators.  A  conservator  will 
conduct  on-site  condition  assessments, 
recommend  treatment  and  maintenance,  and 
provide  estimates  of  costs  in  preparation  for 
treatment  and/or  setting  priorities  for  treatment. 
An  art  historian  will  provide  scholarly  research 
services  to  advance  knowledge  and  appreciation 
of  American  Sculpture.  Money  may  not  be  used 
for  treatment  or  maintenance.  Work  must  be 
completed  within  one  year  of  the  award. 
Applicants  may  be  state  or  local  agencies  and 
nonprofit  organizations.  Volunteer  and  civic  clubs 
and  scouts  or  similar  youth  groups  are  encouraged 
to  apply.  Applicants  must  demonstrate  fiscal 
responsibility  and  familiarity  with  the  assessment 
or  research  process.  For  more  info,  contact  SOS  I, 
NIC,  3299  K  St.,  NW,  Suite  602,  Washington, 
DC  20007;  888-SOS-SCULP. 

The  National  Museum  of  African  Art, 
Washington,  DC,  has  internships  for  under 
graduates,  graduate  students  and  those  interested 
in  exploring  museum  professions.  Internships  in 
photo  archives,  exhibition  and  design,  curatorial 
areas,  conservation,  education,  public  affairs, 
and  others.  Qualifications:  must  have  a 
background  in  art  history,  museum  studies, 
anthropology  or  a  related  discipline;  specific 
training  in  African  art  and  cultures  is  desirable. 
No  stipend.  July  15  deadline  for  Fall  1997.  For 
more  info,  contact:  Intern  Coordinator,  National 
Museum  of  African  Art,  Quad,  MRC  708, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  DC  20560; 
202-357-4600. 

Woodstock  School  of  Art,  Woodstock,  NY, 
offers  a  limited  number  of  Artist  Workspace 
Fellowships  for  drawing,  painting  and  sculpture. 
Sept.  2-30, 1997.  Recipients  work5  hours  perday 
in  the  workspace.  The  School  may  retain  one 
work  completed  during  the  fellowship  period. 
July  17,  1997  deadline.  For  information  and  an 
application,  send  an  SASE  to:  Workspace  Program 
Director,  Woodstock  School  of  Art,  PO  Box 
338W,  Woodstock  NY  12498; 

(914)  679-2388. 

The  International  Center  of  Photography 
announces  the  availability  of  the  W.  Eugene 
Smith  Humanistic  Photography  Grants.  Open 
to  U.S.  photographers  “who  aspire  to  perpetuate 
the  spirit  and  dedication  that  characterized  Smith’s 
work.”  For  more  info,  contact  Eugene  Smith 
Memorial  Fund,  International  Center  of 
Photography,  1130  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  NY 
10028;  212-860-1777. 

The  Council  for  International  Exchange  of 
Scholars  announces  the  Fulbright  Scholar 
Awards  for  U.S.  Faculty  and  Professionals; 
1998-99  Competition.  Opportunities  for  lecturing 
or  advanced  research  in  over  1 35  countries  are 
available  to  college  and  university  faculty  and 
professional  outside  academe.  Openings  exist  in 
most  areas  of  the  arts  and  humanities,  social 
sciences,  natural  and  applied  sciences  and 
professional  fields  such  as  business,  journalism 
and  law.  Applications  are  encouraged  from 
professionals  outside  academe,  as  well  as  from 
faculty  at  all  types  of  institutions.  Deadline  i.s 
August  1,  1997.  For  more  info,  contact  USA 
Fulbright  Senior  Scholar  Program,  Council  for 
International  Exchange  of  Scholars,  3007  Tilden 
St.,  NW,  Suite  5M,  Box  GNEWS,  Washington, 
DC  20008-3009;  212-686-7877. 


Artist  Search  •  June/July  1997 


The  National  Foundation  for  Advancement  in 
the  Arts  (NFAA)  is  now  accepting  applications 
from  young  artists  for  the  1997-98  ARTS  (Art 
Recognition  and  Talent  Search  Program). 
Nearly  $300,(XX)  in  cash  awards,  $3  million  in 
scholarship  opportunities  and  the  chance  to  be 
named  a  1998  US  Presidential  Scholar  in  the  Arts 
are  available.  ARTS  is  now  accepting  applications 
in  8  categories:  Dance,  Music/Jazz,  Music/ 
Classical,  Music/Voice,  Photography,  Theater, 
Visual  Arts  and  Writing.  Eligible  artists  must  be 
high  school  seniors,  or  1 7  or  1 8  years  of  age.  Any 
eligible  artists  applying  to  the  program  will  have 
access  to  approximately  $3  million  in  scholarship 
opportunities  from  nearly  100  leading  colleges, 
universities  and  conservatories.  Early  deadline  is 
June  1,  1997.  Final  deadline  is  Oct.  1,  1997 
Interested  students  should  call  1  -800-970- ARTS. 


Residencies 


The  Montana  Artists  Refuge,  an  artist-run 
residency  program  located  in  Basin,  Montana,  is 
accepting  applications  from  artists  of  all 
disciplines  for  Fall  1997  through  Fall  1998. 
Residencies  are  three  months  to  one  year  in 
length.  Deadline  on-going.  Send  SASE  to 
Montana  Artists  Refuge,  Box  8,  Basin,  MT  5963 1 ; 
406-225-3525. 

Native  American  Internships  at  The 
Smithsonian  Institution  available  for  Native 
American  students  to  participate  in  research  or 
museum-related  activities.  9  to  12weeks.  Stipend: 
$250-300/week  plus  travel  allowance.  July  7 
deadline  for  Fall  1997  session.  For  more  info 
contact  Office  of  Fellowships  and  Grants,  955 
L'Enfant,  #7000,  MRC  902,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  DC  20560; 
202-287-3271. 

John  Michael  Kohler  Arts  Center  Arts/ 
Industry  Program  provides  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  industrial  setting  of  Kohler  Co., 
manufacturer  of  plumbingware  products.  Artists- 
in-Residence  are  provided  a  24-hour  accessible 
studio  space  in  the  factory,  free  materials,  use  of 
equipment,  technical  assistance,  free  housing, 
round-trip  transportation,  photographic  services, 
and  a  weekly  honorarium  of  $120.  Deadline 
August.  1.  For  an  application  form,  Kohler  Arts 
Center,  PO  Box  489,  Sheboygan,  WI  53082- 
0489;  414-458-6144;  fax  414-458-4473. 

Go  Wild!  Focus  Report  #1:  Artist-ln-Residence 
Programs  in  the  National  Parks,  describes 
creative  opportunities  for  artists  to  live  and  work 
in  national  parks.  The  1 997  report  offers  72  pages 
of  current  information  to  artists  interested  in 
experiencing  what  others  have  described  as  a 
remarkable,  unforgettable  adventure.  Copies  are 
available  only  by  mail  and  cost  $15.95  (add  $4 
shipping  and  handling).  Credit  card  orders  (VISA, 
MC  or  Discover)  may  be  placed  toll-free  at  1- 
800-377-6650.  Checks  or  money  orders  (made 
out  to  Lucky  Dog  Multi'Media)  may  be  mailed  to 
Lucky  Dog  Multi»Media,  Studio  #C76,  PO  Box 
65552,  Saint  Paul,  MN  55165.  Artists  may  also 
call  the  GO  WILD!  hotline  at  612-290-9421  to 
access  the  latest  information  about  national  park 
residency  programs. 


Literature  &  Playwriting 

Montana  Crossroads  Magazine  announces  a 
Short  Story  Contest  sponsored  by  Tom  and 
Laurie  McGuane.  1st  prize  $250;  2nd  Prize 
$150;  3rd  Prize  $100.  The  three  winning 
submissions  will  be  published  in  the  September 
1997  issue.  Unpublished  fiction,  up  to  5,000 
words.  $5  entry  fee  with  each  submission.  Include 
acover  letter  with  name,  title,  word  count,  address 
and  phone  number.  Do  not  place  author’s  name 
on  manuscript.  Include  SASE  for  return  of 
submissions.  Deadline  is  June  25, 1997.  Montana 
Crossroads  Magazine,  Short  Story  Contest,  PO 
Box  845,  Livingston,  MT  59047. 

The  Poetry  Society  of  America  has  several 
awards  for  various  types  of  poetry  throughout  the 
year.  For  information,  contact:  The  Poetry  Society 
of  America,  1 5  Grammercy  Park,  New  York,  NY 
10003:212-254-9628. 


The  Equinox  Theatre  Company  of  Bozeman, 
MT  is  seeking  submissions  for  its  First  Annual 
Effective  Theatre  Awards  given  out  to 
individuals  and  groups  in  Montana  who  are 
presenting  theatre  that  seeks  to  affect  social  change. 
Awards  will  be  given  out  in  three  categories: 
general  work  from  adults  who  are  professional  or 
amateurs;  youth  theatre;  and  work  that  focuses  on 
women’s  issues.  Submit  a  letter  with  information 
about  the  artists  (including  authors,  directors,  and 
performers  if  applicable)  and  an  explanation  of 
why  you  feel  your  specific  piece  or  your  work 
over  the  past  year  collectively  is  important  and 
how  it  has  affected  your  audiences.  May  include 
supporting  materials  such  as  reviews,  letters  of 
recommendation,  a  video  of  the  one  piece  or  of 
representative  work  from  1996,  or  audience 
response  quotes.  Award  is  non-monetary.  Deadline 
is  July  1,  1997.  Mail  proposal  to:  The  Equinox 
Theatre  Company,  1 1 1  South  Grand,  Bozeman, 
MT 597 15.  Further  questions,  call  Katie  Goodman 
or  Soren  Kisiel,  40^587-0737. 

Very  Short  Fiction  Award  is  open  to  all  writers, 
published  and  unpublished.  Story  length  must  not 
exceed  2,000  words.  Must  be  typed,  double-spaced 
and  not  previously  published.  No  poetry  or 
children’s  stories.  First-place  winner  receives 
$  1 ,200  and  possible  publication  in  Glimmer  Train 
Stories.  Second  and  third  place  receive  $500/ 
$300.  Word  count,  name,  address  and  phone 
number  needs  to  appear  on  first  page.  $10reading 
fee  per  story.  Deadline  is  July  31,  1997.  Mail  to: 
Very  Short  Fiction  Award,  Glimmer  Train  Press, 
710  SW  Madison  St.,  Suite  #504,  Portland,  OR 
97205. 

Superior  Poetry  News  is  seeking  submissions 
from  Montana  poets.  Poems  should  be  40  lines  or 
less.  A  Western/humorous  theme  is  welcome, 
though  any  sharp,  original  writing  gets  a  serious 
look.  SPN  comes  out  4  times  a  year,  subscription 
is  $3,  sample  $1,  Send  SASE  to  Superior  Poetry 
News,  Ed  &  Guna  Chaberck,  Publishers,  Box 
424,  Superior,  MT  59872. 

The  Marlboro  Review  announces  the  Marlboro  1 
Prize  in  Poetry.  $500  Honorarium  and  publication  ! 
in  the  Marlboro  Review  #4,  Summer/Fall  1997.  | 
Judge  is  Ellen  Bryant  Voight.  $10  reading  fee  for  | 
up  to  5  poems  includes  copy  of  the  contest  issue. 
Deadline  is  June  30,  1997.  Send  SASE  for  1 
guidelines  to:  The  Marlboro  Prize  in  Poetry,  The  j 
Marlboro  Review,  Inc.,  PO  Box  243,  Marlboro,  j 
Vermont  05344.  Website:  http:// 
www.cyberdrive.net/-marlboro.  E-mail: 
marlboro@cybergate.net.  i 


Performing  Arts 


Guitar  at  Flathead  Lake  classes  held  June  23-27 
at  Dreamcatcher  Retreat  in  Poison,  Montana.  T wo 
levels  offered.  Instruction  is  intended  for  adults, 
those  who  can  use  guitar  in  teaching  or  community 
work  and  those  who  want  it  for  personal 
development  and  fun.  Older  teens  are  welcome. 
Main  focus  is  on  folk  style,  but  basics  are  applicable 
to  all  styles.  Recertification,  undergraduate  or 
graduate  credit  available.  Contact  Dr.  Susan  C. 
Hove-Pabst,  1630  Saint  Joe  St.,  Spearfish,  SD 
57783-1227;  605-642-5175;  E-mail 

shpabst@rapidnet.com. 

Spend  a  semester  in  Alaska.  Live  with  an  Alaskan 
family  and  dance  with  the  North  Star  Ballet.  This 
residency  program  offers  training  and  performing 
opportunities,  plus  academic  opportunities  at  the 
high  school  and  university  levels.  For  details 
contact:  Norman  Shelbourne,  Artistic  Director, 
The  North  Star  Bailet,  PO  Box  73486,  Fairbanks, 
AK  99707  or  call  907-451-8800. 

The  Jazz  Foundation  of  America  assists  jazz 
artists  with  their  medical,  financial  and  career 
development  needs  through  its  Jazz  Musician’s 
Emergency  Fund.  For  more  information  contact 
Jazz  Foundation  of  America,  1200  Broadway, 
Suite  7D,  New  York,  NYTOOOl;  212-213-3866, 
1-800-JFA-JAMS  or  E-mail:  jazzfndtn@aol.com. 

The  Rosa  Ponselle  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc., 
announces  auditions  for  the  International 
Competition  for  the  Vocal  Arts  to  be  held  Nov.'2- 
12  in  New  York  City  at  the  Alice  Tulle  Hall  at 
Lincoln  Center.  Open  to  young  classical  singers 
of  all  vocal  categories  and  nationalities:  women 


ages  17-21  and  men  ages  18-24.  Application 
deadline  is  June  30,  1997.  For  more  info  and  a 
brochure,  contact:  Elayne  Duke,  Administrative 
Director  of  Competitions,  Scholarships, 
Educational  and  Opera  Training  Programs,  The 
Rosa  Ponselle  Charitable  Foundation,  Inc., 
“Windsor,”  Stevenson,  Maryland  21153-9999; 
410-486-4616;  fax  410-486-0495. 


Media  Arts 


24th  Northwest  Film  &  Video  Festival  call  for 
entries:  A  juried  survey  of  new  moving  image 
arts  by  independent  Northwest  film  and 
videomakers,  the  Festival  draws  over  250  entries 
each  year  and  is  judged  by  aprominent  filmmaker, 
curator  or  critic.  $10,000  in  production  service 
and  cash  awards.  Entries  accepted  in  all  genres 
from  permanent  residents  of  OR,  WA,  MT,  ID, 
AK  and  British  Columbia  as  well  as  from  students 
attending  school  in  those  states.  Work  must  have 
been  complete  after  August  1,  1995.  Formats;  1/ 
2”  VHS,  3/4”  NTSC,  Super-8, 16mm,  35mm.  No 
entry  fee,  but  $10  for  return  shipping  costs  per 
entry.  Entry  form  required.  Deadline  August  1, 
1 997.  Contact  Lisa  Pearson,  Festival  Coordinator, 
Northwest  Film  Center,  1219  S.W.  Park  Ave., 
Portland,  OR  97205;  503-221-1156,  fax 
503-226-4842. 

CS  Newsletter  is  a  free  quarterly  published  by  the 
Creative  Screen  Writers  Group  for  U.S.  television 
and  movie  writers.  To  receive  free  subscription, 
send  name,  address  and  writing  interest  to: 
Creative  Screen  Writers  Group,  816  E.  Street, 
NE.,  Suite  201,  Washington,  EJC  20002. 

Third  Annual  Northampton  Film  Festival  Nov. 
6-9  is  open  to  independent  film  and  video  makers 
throughout  the  US.  Prizes  and  awards,  seminars 
and  workshops.  Deadline  June  30,  1997.  Send 
business  size  SASE  to:  Northampton  Film  Assoc., 
Inc.,  351  Pleasant  St.,  Suite  137,  Northampton, 
MA  01060;  413-586-3471;  fax  413-584-4432. 

Reel  Time  at  P.S.  122  seeks  new  independent 
films  and  videos  under  30  minutes  for  ongoing 
series.  Send  VHS  preview  tape  to  Reel  Time,  P.S. 
122,  150  First  Ave.,  NY,  NY  10009; 
212-477-5829, 


Workshops 


Missoula  Children’s  Theatre  in  Missoula,  MT 
offers  two  summer  theatre  day  camp  sessions  for 
all  school  age  chldren.  The  first  camp  (The  Pied 
Piper)  is  July  8-20;  the  second  camp  (Cinderella) 
is  July  22-August  3.  Registration  is  open  till  the 
first  day  of  camp.  For  registration  and  information 
call  MCT  406-728-1911. 

A  drum  building  and  rbythm  exploration 
workshop  by  the  Drum  Brothers  will  be  held  at 
the  Feathered  Pipe  Ranch  near  Helena,  MT.  Price 
includes  gourmet  food,  lodging,  instruction, 
classes  and  materials  to  build  your  drum.  Choose 
either' h  12”x24”  Ashiko  drum  or  an  18”  Frame 
drum  and  beater.  Call  for  details,  406-442-8 1 96. 

The  Holter  Museum  in  Helena  offers  a  wide 
variety  of  workshops  and  programs  for  children 
and  adults.  Highlights  include  two  book  binding/ 
book  making  workshops  for  adults  and  artists  in 
early  August;  1 2  different  workshops  for  children 
and  youth;  a  wide  variety  of  workshops  and 
courses  for  teachers  (some  through  Antioch 
University)  and  some  great  learning  opportunities 
at  Phantom  Spring  Ranch  (26  miles  northwest  of 
Helena)  offered  in  collaboration  with  the  Holter. 
For  more  information,  or  to  receive  a  brochure, 
call  406-442-6400. 

The  Studio  in  Whitefish,  Montana  offers 
Summer  Art  Camps  for  youth  ages  5-16  from 
June  16  to  August  15.  $60  per  week  per  session 
includes  all  art  supplies  and  snacks  for  classes  in 
sculpture,  printmaking,  drawing  and  painting, 
and  earthworks.  Adult  classes  are  also  offered 
throughout  the  summer.  For  more  information 
contact  the  Studio  at  406-862-5929. 


(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Ride  the  Russell 
Trail  in  museum 
fundraiser 

The  Circle  Bar 
Ranch  in  Utica  will 
host  “Ride  the  Russell 
Trail”  Sept.  17-21.  The 
annuat  trail  ride  takes 
participants  into  the 
heart  of  Russell 
Country,  on  the  very 
trails  Charlie  Russell 
rode  in  the  Little  Belt 
Mountains  and  along 
the  Judith  River. 

The  ride  begins  In 
Great  Falls  with  a 
private  tour  of 
Russell’s  home,  log- 
cabin  studio  and  the 
C.M.  Russell 
Museum.  At  the 
ranch,  visitors  will 
enjoy  western 
accommodations, 
campfire  dinners  and 
entertainment  and 
three  full  days  in  the 
saddle. 

A  portion  of  the 
proceeds  goes  to  the 
C.M.  Russell  Museum 
in  Great  Falls.  For 
details,  call 
406-423-5454. 
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Television, 

interactive 

media 

productions 

sought 

The  Banff  Centre 
for  the  Arts,  Alberta, 
Canada,  announces  a 
call  for  proposals  for 
television  and 
interactive  media  co¬ 
productions.  Proposals 
will  be  accepted  from 
independent 
producers, 
broadcasters, 
distributors,  and 
interactive  companies. 
Applicants  must  be 
mid-career  or  senior 
professionals  with 
professional 
development  needs. 

Projects  considered 
include',  cultural 
projects  for  television 

&n^  interactivs  media, 

including  short 

operas, 

documentaries  about 
the  arts  and  artists, 
interactive  cultural 
events,  new  media 
proposals  in  CD-ROM, 
Web  site  design, 
virtual  reality, 
electronic  publishing, 
creative  fiction  and 
documentary  projects 
in  linear  and 
interactive  media;  and 
linear  and  interactive 
media  educational 
media  projects. 
Ongoing  deadlines. 

For  info,  contact 
The  Banff  Centre  for 
the  Arts,  Office  of  the 
Registrar,  Box  1020, 
Station  28,  207  Tunnel 
Mountain  Dr.,  Banff, 
Alberta,  Canada  TOL 
OCO;  403-762-6180; 
fax  403-762-6345. 


Total  Theatre  Experience  summer  theatre 
camp  is  offered  by  the  Kalispell  Dramatic  Arts 
Co.  for  ages  7-18.  Two  sessions  are  held;  June 
23-28, 1997and  July  7-12, 1997  at  the  Gateway 
West  Mall  Theater  in  Kalispell,  MT.  Both 
camps  end  with  three  public  performances. 
Participants  will  also  perform  at  the  Renaissance 
Faire  in  August.  For  more  info  or  to  register  call 
406-881-4900. 

Beyond  Leonardo:  Integrating  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  is  a  course  for  teachers  grades  1-5  in 
Helena,  MT  from  August  5-7,  1997.  This 
workshop  will  acquaint  teachers  with  integrating 
instruction  in  the  arts  and  the  sciences. 
Participants  earn  one  undergraduate  or  graduate 
credit  in  DAN  49 1 .  The  course  fee  of  $95  is  due 
before  the  deadline  of  July  1,  1997.  For  more 
information  or  to  register,  contact  the  Center  for 
Continuing  Education,  The  University  of 
Montana,  Missoula,  MT  59812. 

Two  summer  Bookmaking  Workshops  with 
artist  Barbara  Tetenbaum  will  be  held  at  the 
Holier  Museum  of  Art  in  Helena,  MT.  Tuition 
for  each  workshop,  designed  for  adult  students 
age  15  and  up,  is  $90  for  a  two-day  session. 
Basic  Non-(or  low)  Adhesive  Bookbinding  is 
offered  on  Aug.  2-3,  and  Innovative  Book 
Structures  for  Artists  and  Writers  will  be  held 
Aug.  4-5.  Registration  deadline  is  July  15.  For 
more  information  or  to  pre-register  for  either 
class,  call  the  Holler  Museum  of  Art  at 
406-442-6400. 

Showtime!  Entertainment  Workshop  is 

coming  to  Great  Falls,  MT  June  23-28,  1 997.  A 
quality  theatrical  educational  experience,  the 
workshop  features  six  days  of  classes,  lectures 
and  rehearsals  with  nationally  known  and 
Broadway  credited  voice,  dance  and  Iheater 
instructors.  An  exciting  musical  presentation 
SHOWTIME!,  a  showcase  of  the  students’ 
talents  will  be  presented  at  a  local  theater.  For 
information  contact  406-761-8876  or  Internet 
site  http;//users.aol.com/workshop97/site.  ^ 

Great  Falls  Summer  Dance  Workshop'will 
be  held  June  16-20  in  Great  Falls,  MT. 
Internationally-known  instructors  will  hold 
classes  in  lap,  ballet  and  jazz.  All  ages  and  skill 
levels.  For  registration  or  info  contact  Miss 
Linda’s  School  of  Dance,  612  First  Ave.  S., 
Great  Falls,  MT  5940 1 ;  406-76 1  -8876. 

Archie  Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ceramic 
Arts  offers  a  Woodfire  Workshop  with 
Mckenzie  Smith  and  Jeanette  Rakowski  Sept. 
4-7,  1997.  Enrollment  limited  to  10;  $165.  To 
register  and  for  further  info,  contact  the  Archie 
Bray  Foundation  for  the  Ceramic  Arts,  2915 
Country  Club  Ave.,  Helena,  MT  59602;  406- 
443-3502;  fax  406-443-0934;  E-mail 
archiebray@desktop.org. 

The  4th  Annual  Conference  on  Arts  and 
Cultural  Management  is  slated  for  June  29- 
July  2  at  Golden  Gate  University,  San  Francisco, 
CA.  This  biennial  forum  will  highlight  research 
.  work  in  the  general  area  of  administrative  studies 
applied  to  arts  and  culture.  Conference  topics 
include;  general  management,  marketing, 
organizational  behavior,  management  controls, 
arts  and  cultural  policy,  and  cultural  economics. 
For  more  info,  contact;  Arts  Administration 
Program,  Golden  Gate  University,  536  Mission 
St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94105-2968;  415-442- 
6515;  E-mail;  <asmith@ggu.edu>. 

The  Creative  Spirit  of  Marketing,  a  summer 
institute  and  business  conference,  sponsored  by 
Art  Calendar,  the  business  magazine  for  visual 
artists  and  Salisbury  State  University  in 
Salisbury,  MD,  will  be  held  June  16-18, 1997  on 
the  SSU  campus.  Registration  fee  is  $650.  The 
three-day  event  brings  together  Art  Calendar 
editors,  columnists,  advisors  and  visual  artists 
who  will  share  their  personal  passion  for  art  and 
their  philosophies  for  success.  For  a  registration 
form,  contact  Art  Calendar,  800-597-5988. 

Artisan  Workshop  Promotions  presents  the 
following  workshops:  Basic  Drawing  June  12- 
1 4;  Introduction  to  Figure  Drawing  June  1 9-2 1 ; 
Pastel  Techniques  June  26-28;  The  Feminine 
Perspective  Sept.  8-11;  WatercolorOct.  12-18; 
and  Sculpture  Oct.  12-18.  For  more  information 
contact  Artisan  Workshop  Promotions,  Connie 


Herberg,  PO  Box  304,  Shepherd,  MT  59079;  406- 
373-5513;  fax  406-373-5518;  E-mail 
jherberg@sprynet.com. 

Teaching  Art  Retreat  will  be  held  June  22-27, 
1997  at  Birch  Creek,  Western  Montana  College’s 
educational  center  in  the  Pioneer  mountains.  Two 
Credit  Hours  are  available  through  WMC-UM. 
The  retreat  is  a  summer  art  camp  for  art  teachers. 
For  information  contact  WMC-UM  in  Dillon 
Division  of  Outreach,  406-683-7537. 

A  workshop,  Gold  Leaf  (Gilding)  Techniques 
will  be  taught  by  Montana  wood  carver  and 
carousel  figure  restoration  artist  Rudy  Sanchez, 
The  workshop  will  be  held  July  19  and  July  26  at 
the  Keyshae  Photography  Studio  in  Manhattan, 
MT.  Modern  gilding  techniques  and  materials 
that  make  gilding  fast  and  easy  will  be  the  focus  of 
the  hands  on  workshop.  The  workshop  cost  is  $95 
which  includes  class  instruction,  a  project  to  be 
gilded,  a  Composition  Gold  Leaf  Antiquing  Kit 
and  use  of  gilding  tools.  Advance  registration  is 
required  by  June  7.  Call  Rudy  Sanchez  at  406- 
284-6527  for  information  and  registration 
materials. 

Visions  of  the  Yellowstone,  a  writing,  art  and 
craft  community  involvement  program,  will  be 
held  June  17-21.  Sponsored  by  Showcase  Writer’ s 
Guild,  the  workshop  will  feature  Montana 
professionals  teaching  several  types  of  writing, 
along  with  photography,  art  and  other  crafts.  For 
more  info,  call  406-222-6564  or  write  PO  Box 
1356,  Livingston,  MT  59047. 

Billings  Studio  Theatre’s  summer  program  for 
children.  Theatre  for  Kids  Only,  will  be  held  July 
7-18.  The  program  provides  hands-on  theatre 
experience  for  young  people  from  ages  6- 1 6  and 
is  held  at  Billings  Studio  Theatre.  On  July  18  the 
groups  will  spend  the  entire  day  at  ZooMontana 
and  present  an  evening  performance  there.  Cost  of 
the  camp  is  $150  and  includes  two  tickets  to  the 
performance  at  ZooMontana.  Scholarships  are 
available.  Early  registration  is  advised.  For  more 
info  call  406-248-1141. 

Rocky  Mountain  School  of  Photography  offers 
a  wide  variety  of  week-end,  week-long  and  two- 
week  workshops  in  such  places  as  Alaska, 
Colorado,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Martha’s 
Vineyard  and  Montana.  For  a  free  64-page  catalog 
of  1 997  workshops  and  career  training  programs, 
call  the  office  in  Missoula,  MT  at  406-543-01 71 
or  1-800-394-7677. 

Summer  Dance  Camp  for  Kids  will  be  held  July 
7-19  at  Danceworks  in  Missoula,  MT.  Ballet, 
jazz,  creative  movement,  video.  Ages  5  and  up,  9- 
4  daily.  No  previous  dance  training  needed.  $200 
for  two  weeks.  For  more  info  or  to  sign  up,  call 
Danceworks,  406-721-2757. 

Fred  Boyer  Sculpture  Workshop  will  be  held 
from  9  a.m.-6  p.m.  on  June  7  at  the  Leggett  Hotel 
in  Butte,  MT.  Cost  is  $35.  For  more  information 
call  406-782-2665. 

The  Missoula  Colony,  a  gathering  of  writers  for 
stage  and  screen  will  hold  its  second  session  from 
June  3-13,  1997  at  UM’s  Masquer  Theatre  in 
Missoula,  MT.  A  joint  presentation  of  The 
Montana  Rep  and  the  School  of  Fine  Arts,  it  is 
intended  as  a  week  of  celebration  and  creativity 
for  writers.  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  playwright 
Marsha  Norman  leads  the  group  of  distinguished 
playwrights.  Also  on  hand  are  James  McLure, 
author  of  Lone  Star  and  Laundry  and  Bourbon, 
and  Roger  Hedden,  responsible  for  screenplays  to 
Bodies  Rest  and  Motion  and  Sleep  with  Me. 
Directors  of  the  Colony  are  Greg  Johnson  and 
Michael  Murphy.  For  more  information  contact 
Greg  Johnson  at  The  Montana  Rep, 
406-243-6809, 

The  10th  Annual  Storytelling  Festival  of 
Nebraska  will  be  held  in  Omaha  June  20-22  at  the 
College  of  St.  Mary  campus.  Internationally- 
known  storytellers  from  across  the  nation  as  well 
as  regional  and  local  storytellers  will  be  featured. 
Workshops  and  presentations  for  children  and 
adults  will  beoffered.  For  registration  information 
call  Nancy  Duncan  at  402-551-4532. 

The  Fourth  International  Conference  on  Arts 
Management  (presented  by  the  International 
Association  for  the  Management  of  Arts  and 


Arts  &  Culture 

statewide  service  organizations 


MT  Alliance  for  Arts  Edu9ation,  PO  Box  2264, 

Kalispell.  MT  59903;  (406)  257-3241.  Presents  Spring 
All  Arts  Event,  summer  institutes,  a  Capitol  Rotunda  Arts 
Celebration. 

MT  Art  Education  Assn.,  President.  Susan  Seilstad, 
Lockwood  Elementary  School,  1932  US  Highway  87. 
Billings.  MT  59101:  (406)  259-0154.  Provides 
professional  information  and  development  for  art 
teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Arts  Foundation,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Provides  administrative  services 
for  statewide  organizations  and  some  local  groups  and 
acts  as  a  fiscal  agent  for  emerging  arts  organizations. 

MT  Art  Gallery  Directors  Assn.,  21 1 2  Rrst  Avenue 
North,  Great  Falls.  MT  59401;  (406)  761-1797. 

Supports  visual  an  centers  and  galleries  through 
traveling  exhibitions,  technical  assistance  and  an  annual 
conference. 

MT  Assn,  of  Symphony  Orchestras,  2608  2nd.  Ave. 
South,  Great  Falls.  MT  59401;  (406)  453-3606. 

Provides  resource  sharing,  imports  musicians  and 
conducts  seminars  and  conferences. 

MT  Center  for  the  Book,  c/o  Lewis  &  Clark  Ubra^,  128 
S.  Last  Chance  Gulch,  Helena,  MT  59601.  Organizes 
public  forums  featuring  Montana  authors;  and  promotes 
reading,  book  arts  and  publishing. 

MT  Committee  for  the  Humanities,  PO  Box  8036, 
Missoula.  MT  59807;  (406)  243-6022.  Presents 
humanities  programs,  awards  grants,  conducts  speakers 
bureau,  reading/discussion  groups  and  teacher 
programs. 

MT  Community  Foundation,  208  N.  Montana,  Suite 
207,  Helena,  MT  59601 ;  (406)443-8313.  FAX  406)442- 
0482,  E-mail:  mcf@desktop.org.  Maintains  endowments 
for  nonprofit  organizations  and  awards/grants. 

MT  Cultural  Advocacy,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Coalition  of  arts,  libraries  and 
historical  agencies  that  lobbies  the  state  legislature  to 
maintain  funding  of  cultural  agencies  and  oversees 
legislation  affecting  Montana's  cultural  sector. 

MT  Dance  Arts  Assn.,  PO  Box  1872,  Bozeman,  MT 
59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Sponsors  a  fall  and  spring 
workshop  for  young  Montana  dancers,  administers  a 
summer  scholarship  program  and  presents  a  summer 
teachers’  workshop. 

MT  Indian  Contemporary  Artists,  PO  Box  6157, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  586-1441.  Sponsors 
individual  art  symposia  on  resenrations,  develops 
traveling  exhibits  and  conducts  workshops  for  individual 
Indian  artists. 

MT  Institute  of  the  Arts.  PO  Box  1824,  Bozeman.  MT 
59771.  Assists  artists  in  all  disciplines  through 
educational  projects,  information,  and  workshops. 

MT  Music  Educators  Assn.,  President,  Leonard 
Ostwalt,  330  South  Nelson  Street,  Dillon,  MT  59725; 
(406)  683-4463.  Provides  professional  information  and 
development  for  music  teachers  in  all  areas. 

MT  Performing  Arts  Consortium,  PO  Box  1872, 
Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Supports 
performing  arts  presenting  in  large  and  small 
communities:  sponsors  an  annual  conference 
showcasing  performing  arts;  facilitates  block-booking; 
and  provides  quick-grants  to  rural  presenters. 

MT  Preservation  Alliance,  PO  Box  1872, 

Bozeman,  MT  59771;  (406)  585-9551.  Provides 
technical  assistance  and  information  on  historic 
presen/ation  issues  through  a  circuit  rider  program. 
Publishes  Preservation  Montana. 

MT  Public  Television  Assn.,  PO  Box  503, 

White  Sulphur  Springs.  MT  59645;  (406)  547-3803. 
Supports  efforts  of  Montana’s  mral  low  power  public 
television  stations;  provides  technical  assistance  in  video 
production  and  station  application  procedures  and 
sponsors  an  annual  conference. 

MT  Thespians,  President,  Stacey  Bergquist.  CM  Russell 
High  School.  228  17th  Avenue  NW,  Great  Falls,  MT 
59403;  (406)  791-2387. 

MT  Watercolor  Society,  PO  Box  8274, 

Missoula,  MT  59807-8273;  (406)  728-0189 
Sponsors  two  annual  workshops,  an  Open  Members 
show,  a  national  Juried  Watermedia  Exhibit,  and  a 
quarterly  newsletter. 

Museums  Association  of  Montana,  MT  Historical 
Society.  225  N.  Roberts,  Helena,  MT  59620;  (406)  444- 
4710.  Supports  museums  of  all  disciplines  through 
annual  conferences,  quarterly  newsletters  and  technical 
assistance  with  museum  issues. 

Very  Special  Arts  Montana.  221  E.  Front,  Missoula,  MT 
59802;  (406)  549-2984.  Provides  information,  technical 
assistance  and  workshops  on  working  with  differently- 
abled  constituencies. 

Writer’s  Voice  of  the  Billings  Family  YMCA, 

402  N.  32nd  St..  Billings.  MT  59101;  (406)  248-1685. 
Assists  emerging  writers  in  artistic  and  professional 
development:  supports  accomplished  writers;  provides 
public  programs  that  challenge  the  traditional  definition  of 
literary  arts. 
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Culture)  takes  place  June  29-July  2,  1997  at 
Golden  Gate  University  in  San  Francisco,  CA. 
AIMAC  is  a  biennial  conference,  attended  by 
management  educators  and  researchers  concerned 
with  arts  and  culture  from  all  over  the  world. 
Scientific  papers  will  be  presented  and  panels 
featuring  leading  arts  management  professionals 
will  also  be  a  significant  aspect.  For  information: 
4 1 5-442-65 1 5  or  E-mail  asmith@ggu.edu.  Details 
on  the  web  page:  http://intemet.ggu.edu/~asmith/ 
aimac.html/. 

Americans  for  the  Arts  will  hold  its  inaugural 
convention  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  June  7- 
10.  This  year’s  Art  Congress  is  the  first  for  this 
new  national  organization,  whose  aim  is  to  link 
more  Americans  with  the  arts.  The  organization 
was  created  by  the  merger  of  the  American  Council 
for  the  Arts  and  the  National  Assembly  of  Local 
Arts  Agencies.  The  inaugural  convention  sessions 
will  center  around  six  focus  areas:  Advocacy, 
Arts  Education,  Fundraising,  Leadership 
Development,  Trends  and  Chamber  Music.  First¬ 
time  attendees  should  contact  the  council  about 
Assistance  Fund  support.  For  a  registration  form, 
contact  Americans  for  the  Arts,  202-371-2830. 

Skill-Building  for  Stronger  Communities:  The 
Heartland  Center’s  Advanced  Jackson  Hole 
Seminar  for  Community  Development 
Professionals  will  be  held  June  4-7  1997  in 
Jackson,  WY.  The  seminar  is  recommended  for 
anyone  who  has  at  least  five  years  field  experience 
in  community  development,  as  well  as  graduates 
of  the  Heartland  Center’s  Helping  Small  Towns 
Survive  institute.  The  cost  is  $575.  For  more 
information,  402-474-7667;  fax  402-474-7672. 

Community  Strategic  Training  Initiative,  a 
residential  training  institute  in  nonprofit 
management  and  leadership,  community 
organizing  and  community  development,  will  be 
held  August  2-5, 1997  at  Reed  College  in  Portland, 
OR.  Contact  Western  States  Center  for  more 
information:  503-228-8866. 

The  Oregon  College  of  Art  and  Craft  offers  a 
variety  of  summer  classes  and  workshops.  For  a 
schedule  contact  the  college  at  8245  SW  Barnes 
Rd.,  Portland,  OR  97225;  503-297-5544; 
fax  503-297-9651. 

The  Black  Hills  Artists  Network  will  offer  a 
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one-day  marketing  workshop  for  visual  artists 
entitled  “Art  and  Profit  -  Is  It  aMyth?”  on  June  25, 
1997  in  Rapid  City.  Ross  Rudel,  a  nationally 
known  installation  artist  will  keynote  the  evening 
session.  Contact  Grete  Bodogaard  at  the  Dahl 
Fine  Arts  Center,  713  Seventh  St.,  Rapid  City, 
SD,  57701;  605-394-4101. 


Job  Opportunities 


Performing  Arts  and  Regional  Coordinator 
(Dance,  Theatre,  Music  and  Presenting.) 
Beginning  salary:  $1,104  per  pay  period  (twice 
monthly  -  plus  South  Carolina  State  Government 
employee  benefits  package.)  Responsible  for 
increasing  the  visibility  of  and  advancing  the 
quality  of  music,  dance,  theatre  and  presenting 
programs  and  activities  in  the  state.  Will  also 
assist  with  grants  writing  and  reviewing, 
compilation  of  statistics  and  program  data  and 
will  represent  the  Commission  at  statewide 
regional  and  national  meetings.  Bachelor’sdegree 
and  minimum  of  five  years  of  professional 
experience  necessary.  For  more  information  or  to 
submit  resume  and  cover  letter:  Director  of  Human 
Resources,  Performing  Arts  Position,  South 
Carolina  Arts  Commission,  1800  Gervais  St., 
Columbia,  SC  29201. 

Job  Bulletin,  a  publication  of  the  Career  Services 
Center,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music, 
lists  national  and  international  opportunities  in 
the  music  field.  For  more  info,  call 
617-262-1120,  ext.  230. 


In  Print  &  Resources 


In  Mastering  the  Business  of  Writing,  leading 
literary  agent  Richard  Curtis  discloses  everything 
a  writer  must  know  about  publishers,  agents,  and 
how  to  succeed  in  the  writing  business  today. 
Curtis  also  discusses  how  to  approach  the  various 
markets,  negotiate  successful  contracts,  benefit 
from  agents  and  handle  legal  matters.  His  advice 
comes  from  a  real  insider’s  view  of  the  business 
issues  facing  writers.  $18.95,  paperbound,  272 
pages.  Available  at  better  bookstores,  or  order 
directly  from  Allworth  Press,  1-800-491-2808. 


In  The  Performing  Arts  Business  Encyclopedia, 
author/lawyer  Leonard  DuBoff  explains  the 
terminology  vital  to  doing  business  in  today’s 
rapidly  changing  and  expanding  performing  arts 
industry.  $19.95,  paperbound,  256  pages. 
Available  at  better  bookstores,  or  order  directly 
from  Allworth  Press,  1-800-491-2808. 

The  Copyright  Guide:  A  Friendly  Handbook 
for  Protecting  and  Profiting  from  Copyrights, 
by  Lee  Wilson,  is  written  for  everyone  who 
creates,  acquires,  or  exploits  copyrights.  This 
easy-to-understand  handbook  provides  a 
complete  and  up-to-date  explanation  of  the  law. 
$18.95,  paperbound,  192  pages.  Available  at 
better  bookstores ,  or  order  directly  from  All  worth 
Press,  1-800-491-2808. 

Theatrically  Speaking:  A  guide  to  operations 
for  the  nonprofit  arts  organization  is  340  pages 
of  materials  and  philosophic  approach  based  on 
empirical  data  garnered  from  personal  experience 
and  observation  of  the  more  successful 
community  organizations.  $35  plus  $3.50 
shipping/handling.  Send  order  to  Texas  Non¬ 
profit  Theatres,  Inc,  3505  West  Lancaster  Ave., 
Fort  Worth,  TX  76107;  817-731-2238. 

Registration  Methods  for  the  Small  Museum, 
by  Daniel  B.  Reibel,  is  the  definitive  guide  to 
registration  methodology.  The  new,  updated  third 
edition  responds  to  varied  innovations  including 
the  growing  importance  of  computer  technology 
and  its  uses  and  implications  for  the  small 
museum.  200  pages;  $36  hard  cover,  $17.95 
paperback.  To  order,  call  AltaMira  Press  at  805- 
499-9774  or  mail  your  order  to  2455  Teller  Rd., 
Thousand  Oaks,  CA  91320. 

Silcox  Productions  announces  the  release  of 
How  to  Make  Money  Performing  in  Schools  -  a 
manual  to  assist  artists  and  educators  in  developing 
and  presenting  arts-in-education  programs.  The 
book  includes  step-by-step  instruction  on  program 
design,  outlines  a  methodology  for  successful 
marketing  and  touring  and  equips  performing 
artists  with  the  skills  necessary  for  effective 
presentation  in  the  school  setting.  This  190  page 
book  is  available  from  Silcox  Productions,  PO 
Box  1407,  Orient,  WA  99160.  Price  is  $18.95 
plus  $2.00  shipping/handling.  For  more  info, 
contact  the  publisher  at  509-684-8287. 
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What’s  Happening  In  (months  &  year)? 

Planning  an  arts  or  cultural  event,  gallery  showing  or  a  performance  ?  If  so,  ArtistSearch  would  like  to  know  about  it.  Fill  out  the  following  informa¬ 
tion  and  send  it  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  Suite  252,  PO  Box  202201,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201. 

Event: _ 

Event  Location; _ 

Date(s):  -  Time(s):  _ ’  _ 

Sponsor: - - - 

Address: _ _ j _ 

Phone  Number _ _ _ 


L 
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Name: 


Address; 


City,  State: 
Zip: - 


Daytime  Phone: 


ArtistSearch  Change  of  Address 


New  Address 


Oid  Address 


Name: 


Address: 


City,  State: 
Zip: - 


Daytime  Phone: 


Send  to:  Montana  Arts  Council,  316  North  Park  Avenue,  PO  Box  2  02201 ,  Helena,  MT  59620-2201 
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Historical 

research 

fellowships 

available 

The  American 
Antiquarian  Society  is 
now  accepting 
applications  for 
fellowships  lor 
historical  research  by 
creative  and 
performing  artists, 
writers,  film  makers 
and  journalists.  The 
program  is  designed 
to  enhance  the  ways 
in  which  history  is 
communicated  to  the 
American  people. 
Fellowships  wili  be 
provided  to  people 
whose  research 
objectives  are  to 
produce  works 
dealing  with  pre¬ 
twentieth  century 
American  history 
designed  for  the 
general  public  rather 
than  for  the 
academic/educational 
communities.  The 
fellowships  will  allow 
recipients  to  conduct 
uninterrupted 
research,  reading  and 
collegial  discussion. 

Deadline  for 
submission  is  Oct.  6, 
1997.  For  information 
about  appiying, 
contact  John  B. 
Hench,  American 
Antiquarian  Society, 
185  Salisbury  St., 
Worcester,  MA 
01609-1634; 
508-752-5813  or 
508-755-5221. 
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BOUNDARIES 

Spearfish  conference  begins  June  12 

Plan  now  to  attend  the  popular  Art  Beyond  Boundaries  (ABB)  conference, 
slated  for  June  12-15  in  Spearfish,  SD  (Spearfish  is  very  close  to  the  Montana/SD 
border).  Now  in  its  1 1th  season,  this  five-state  professional  development 
conference  is  aimed  at  staff  and  volunteers  of  arts  organizations  and  artists  from 
Montana,  Nebraska,  North  and  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming. 

ABB  provides  affordable  training  experience  and  nationally  acclaimed  arts 
consultants  and  decision  makers.  This  year’s  pre-conference  is  titled  "Basics  in 
Arts  Management  Institute”.  ABB  will  also  include  an  Artist-in-Residence  and  a 
first-time  Performing  Arts  Showcase  of  artists  from  each  state. 

The  theme  of  this  year’s  conference  is  “Money:  How  to  get  it,  stretch  it  and 
make  it  grow!”  The  conference  will  feature  national  arts  leaders,  such  as  David 
O’Fallon  of  Minnesota;  Chris  Van  Antwerp  of  Michigan;  Native  American  flutist 
Kevin  Locke;  writer  Kathleen  Norris;  and  others.  Numerous  workshops  for 
organizations  and  artists  are  scheduled.  Former  Sen.  Alan  Simpson  of  Wyoming 
will  also  address  a  plenary  session  on  “What  is  the  responsibility  of  government  in 
rural  cultural  development?” 

Patricia  Boyd  and  Chris  Van  Antwerp  will  conduct  the  Arts  Management 
Institute.  Other  sessions  slated  for  the  conference  include:  “Current  Trends  in 
Funding”;  “Raising  Sponsorships”;  “Training  Volunteers  to  Raise  Money”; 
“Festivals  and  Special  Events”;  and“Planning  to  Increase  Your  Constituency”. 

Sessions  planned  specifically  for  artists  include:  "Negotiating  the  Contract”  (for 
both  artists  and  presenters);  an  informal  exhibition  hall  for  artists  and  presenters; 
and  “Marketing  Your  Performance”. 

Travel  assistance  for  Montanans  and  details  on  the  conference  are  available  by 
calling  the  Montana  Arts  Council  at  (406)  444-6430.  Ask  for  Ami  Fishbaugh  or 
Carleen  Layne. 

Registration  for  the  Management  Institute  is  $50  per  person.  The  institute  and 
conference  cost  $100  per  person;  registration  fees  are  $75  per  person  or  $85  for 
late  registration. 

Put  the  dates  on  your  calendar  today  -  this  is  not  only  a  very  informative 
weekend,  but  a  great  deal  of  fun  as  well. 
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MONTANA  ARTS  COUNCIL 


316  NORTH  PARK  AVENUE,  SUITE  252 
PO  BOX  202201 
HELENA,  MT  59620-2201 
(406)  444-6430;  fax  (406)  444-6548 
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Montana  Arts  Council 
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